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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 
service. Send us a list of your wants and we_ 
will quote you prices that will save you money. 








C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











_. 














4Mr. Beekeeper= 





A We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 


make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


hstteeeiieennneii 


BUS JUNE SUPPLIES WICK 
DAYS WANTED 
We keep a complete stock of ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. 


We are equipped to take care of your orders right. 
Send your orders to us. WE WILL NOT DISAPPOINT YOU. 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO 


224-230 West Huron Street. Chicago, Illinois 
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Are Muth’s Beehives 
Quality? 


Read This Beekeeper’s Letter! 


May 12, 1924. 
Sirs :—After having used the standard hives of 
several makes, can say that owing to accuracy of fit- 
ting, smoothness of finish, modern design and the flaw 
less white pine you use, I believe your hives are equal 

to the best on the market today. 
Very respectfully, 
M. C. FREE, 


‘Stillwater Apiaries,’’ R. R. 1, Clayton, Ohio. 


Immediate Shipment 
on All Orders 


If you do not have our 1924 Catalog, write for one. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


"THE BUSY BEE MEN" 
CINCINNATI,O. 


PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 
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LANINGS 


HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of May). 


CALIFORNIA POINTS.—Southern Califor 
hia Weather cool, cloudy or foggy, with no 
rain. Bees in some areas have reached normal 


in brood, but in general they are still weak. Or 


ange flow is about over. Yields vary greatly. 
The general opinion is for one-fourth crop of 
orange honey, but some beekeepers expect 60 


pounds per colony, while many do not look for 
any surplus. Condition of buckwheat and sage 


improving. In favorable sections one-half crop 
white sage may be secured. A little orange 
honey has been extracted. Beekeepers are ex- 
pecting 15c per lb. for orange in 60 ib. cans, 
14c per lb. in ton lots. Few sales light amber 
alfalfa comb No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $1.80. Bees 
wax, 22-25c per lb. to producers. Northern 
California.—Abnormal dronth compels bee 
keepers to feed, and causes anxiety about 
growth of thistle, and only a light crop of 
thistle honey expected. Some irrigation pumps 


in Siskiyou County plan to shut down soon on 
account of lack of water. What orange honey 
was secured by the bees was largely consumed 


in building up. New honey, which is rather 
dark and very thick and heavy, is in short 
supply Many are not extracting. The market 
is about %ec per lb. stronger. Few sales white 
thistle honey, ton lots 10%c. A carlot re 
ported held for lle per lb. Beeswax is selling 
for 22c per lb. cash, 24c in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST Frost and con 





tinued cool weather have destroyed or delayed 
many flowers In some districts so much fruit 
bloom was killed by frost that the usual dan 
from spray poisoning will be _ lacking. 
are still feeding. Outlook good in fa 
sections Some districts report consid 
erable American foul brood. Several carlots 
still in beekeepers’ hands, for which 10-12¢ 
per Ib. is being asked, but little demand re 
ported Few sales white alfalfa. 60-lb. cans, 
12%c; ton lots, lle per lb.; amber extracted, 
sales ton lots, 10¢ per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN SECTION.—Season 3 
weeks late. and some bees not removed from 
winter packing until after the first of May 
Utah and Southern Idaho are threatened by a 
severe water shortage, which would mean a 
light crop. Considerable spring dwindling in 
Utah and western Colorado, where cold winds 
and cloudy weather are keeping bees from 
working on dandelion and fruit bloom. Mon 
tana, Wyoming and western Colorado report 
abundance of moisture and good _ prospects, 
with bees building up well on dandelion and 
fruit bloom. A few scattered cars are left, but 
supplies are generally light. One car white 
sweet clover and alfalfa reported sold for 9c 
per Ib.. ton lots generally 9c, few 11-12¢; one 
lot, 7%c: single 60s, 10-12c; few 13%e; 
small pails, wholesale, 11%-12%c; few 16¢, 
all per Ib A few carlots white extracted are 
being held for 9%-10¢e per lb 

ARIZONA POINTS In alfalfa 
are very light in requiring 
mesquite locations conditions are 
report the plants as yielding 
that unfavorable weather has 
In general the outlook is 
crop of wild honey 

TEXAS POINTS Swarming is 
Mesquite, huajillo and catsclaw 
only lightly on account of showers April 
and early May Weather conditions now 
favorable for nectar secretion; bees show 
ing a surplus from hoarhound; and 
flow will be on. A hail storm 
did considerable damage to flow in central 
state. Little extracting far, but many bee 
keepers wi!l extract later in the month. Few 
sales beeswax, light 22-23¢ in cash, 25¢ in 
trade, dark, 18-20e¢ per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA.—Cold 
dering from 


ger 
Many 


vored 


area bees 
feeding. In 
spotted ; 
heavily ; 
checked 
favorable 


stores 


some 
others 
the flow 

for a fair 
about over 
have yielded 
in 
are 
are 

horsemint 
soon on May 18 


so 


hin 
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weather 
bloom 


windy 


bees working on fruit 
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vod 
low and dandelions. Snowfall reported in rt 
of Iowa second week in May. Many be: 
need feeding. Clover came through the ter 
in good shape, and prospects are favoral for 
a fine clover flow as there is plenty of ois. 
ture in the ground to keep the plants « ing 
along. Few sales reported, ton lots whit ele 
ver extracted, 10%-llc; single 60s, 1 5c 
5-lb. pails, 15-18¢; all per lb. Beeswax has 
sold in small lots at 24e¢ per Ib 
EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CEN’ tAl 
STATES.—Clover is in good condition. but 
brood-rearing has been retarded by the very 
cold, windy, rainy spring. Bees have een 
able to work only a few days on dandelio and 
fruit bloom. Some colonies are starving dus 


to lack of stores, and many must be fed short 
ly. With favorable weather, prospects are 
for a good crop. Demand light, but little honey 





now on hand. Few sales extracted white clo- 
ver, 60-lb. cans, 13%c per lb.; ton, 10-12¢ 
small pails; wholesale, 15¢ per Ib.: amber. 
60s, lle per lb one lot buckwheat extracted 
reported sold at 7c per lb. Beeswax, 25c¢ per 
lb. to producer 

PORTO RICO It has been quite dry ver 
most of the island, but some honey is ow 
coming in in the hill sections. A little } ev 
is being offered for sale from coast apiari« : 

NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Season con 
tinues cold and cloudy, very backward. Bees 
very short of stores. Considerable feeding is 
been done, and more will be necessary if bees 
are not to starve, unless weather warms up 
Maple is in bloom, and fruit bloom should 
open in a few days. Colonies are building up 
well. 1925 crop is well cleaned up Few 
sales white clover extracted, ton lots, lle per 
Ib.. single 60s, 12-12%c; buckwheat ton lots 
8l4c; single 60s, 10c. Few cases white comb 
sold at $5.00-6.00 per case 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—tThe _ spring 
flow in Georgia has been about normal n 
spite of many days being cold, rainy and 
windy, and extracting is just beginning. De 
mand for queens and package bees is heavier 
than usual, taxing shippers to capacity In 
some areas bees are in poor condition. The 
weather in Louisiana has been unfavorable 
for extracting, but a good crop of hon vy is 
expected. The clover honey will be unusually 
light-colored this year sees have been build 
ing up rapidly in Alabama, where considerable 
nectar has been secured from white clover, 
A good orange crop has been secured in F! 
ida, of lighter color than usual New honey 
will be ready in North Carolina in or 3 
weeks, and prospects are for a good crop 

H. C. TAYLOR 
Chief of Bureau of Markets 


Special Foreign Quotation. 


LIVERPOOL The honey market continues 
firm with very sparse supplies and new at 
rivals are eagerly awaited, although the Cor 
tinent is not a buyer at the present moment. 
The price in American currency is equal to 
10%ec per lb. We have to report another ad 
vance in beeswax, the value being equivalent 
in American money to about 31 cents per Ib 

Liverpool, Eng., May 5 Taylor & Co 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 


Since our last report we have purchased 
several small lots of water-white extracted 
white clover honey at 9%c per pound, one 


earload extracted amber produced in Michigan 


at 7%c, and one carload of California amber 
at 7c. All prices f. o. b. shipping point. No 
comb honey has been purchased 

From Producers’ Association. 

Bees throughout the intermountain regi 
have not wintered as well as ordinarily, and 
n view of the very backward season are n 
building up as rapidly as they might. Ho 
ever, plant conditions are in most localiti 
quite favorable; there is a good stand of the 
biennial white sweet clover, and dandelions 
just now are blooming exceedingly well, so 
that those colonies that happen to be strong 
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enoigh are making considerably more than a pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
living. There is a good supply of irrigation 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No 
water in most of the territory with the excep- 1 per case? 
tion of portions of Utah and Idaho, and for 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
this reason we are anticipating a good season. your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
The demand for extracted honey has improved pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
son and we believe all desirable lots will be 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey per section? 
cleaned up some time before new crop extracted 5. How does the number of colonies in your 
comes on. As for comb honey, we do not know locality that are in condition to store sur- 
of any place where this can be had. plus honey this season compare with the 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass'n, number of such colonies last year? Give an 
Denver, Colo. Rauchfuss, Sec. swer in per cent. 
6. What is the condition of the colonies at 
Honey Producers’ Monthly Report. present compared with normal, taking into 
Karly in May we sent to actual honey pro- consideration their strength, amount of 
ducers the following questions: stores and amount of brood? Give answer 
1. What portion (if any) of the 1923 crop in per cent. 
still in the hands of beekeepers in your 7. What is the condition of the honey plants 
cality? Give answer in per cent. at this time compared with normal? Give 
2 what price has honey been sold (if any) answer in per cent. 
large lots (carload or less) in your lo- 8. How does the early honey flow (if any) 
cality during the past month? (a) Extract- thus far compare with normal! Give answer 
ed honey, per pound? in per cent. 
What are prices when sold to grocers in The answers, as returned by our honey and 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. bee reporters, are as follows: 
Crop Ex.in In small lots. Retail prices. No. Col. Plant Hon. 
State Reported by— Unsold. Carlots. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Cols. Con. Con. FI. 
Ala ,. Bes Gc c we. Tes Ge OO 90 
| Ark J. Johnson 80.. 60..100.. 80 
Ark J. V. Ormond ‘ 97 75..100 
Cal L. L. Andrews.. $1.00. .$.25.. 20 40 50.. 50 
Cal M. C. Richter 5 30.. 40.. 80.. 60.. 30 
Cal J are 5. 1.00 90 80 25 50 
Cal M. H. Mendleson 5 i ‘ 1.10 35.. 50..100 0. 
Cal i are 0..$.09..$0.75 $4.80. 1.00 25. 90 90 7os«, oe 
Col 3. W. Hopper... 0 — ee ° 100 100 100 100 
Con A. Latham 4. s« Bes 6.50. 1.25 .35..100 Jeo co BRO. 
Fla J? A” See 0 ee 75 95 110 110. .125..110 
Fla H. Hewitt 0. .75 1.00 110..100..100 35 
Fla F. FE Munson........ 0 65. 85 100..100..100..150 
Ga J. J. Wilder... 0 a 100 100..100..100 
Ida J. E. Miller... 0 .09% 105..105..100..100 
Ill C. F. Bender 0 30 90. .100 80 60 
I] A L. Kildow.. 0. 75 .25..100..110 60 
Ind eee 10 .80 6.75. 1.00 30.. 85..100..100 
Ind J. Smith <a 0. 1.05 1.25 35. 79. 75 150 
Towa E. G. Brown..... 3 10 75 1.25 85..100..100 
Iowa F. Coverdale 0 30 75.. 90..100..100 
Towa W. S. Pangburn 25. .75 ; .80 90. .100 
Kar J A. Nininger.... 5 .; o 5.00 95 25 100 100 100 
Kan -, Dn seen 0 5.50.. 1.00 30 110 110 100 
Ky P. C. Ward 0 oe a 100 90..100 
Me O. B. Griffin. . 5. 1.25 6.50.. 1.50.. .88..100..100 90 
Mass 3. N. Gates ° be we 80 RO 70 
lich. S, we WR. wh enecs 5. .75 5.00.. 1.00.. 32 100 90 100 
Mich F. Markham 5 10% 80 1.20.. 90..100..125 
Mich FE. D. Townsend. . 20 . 100 90. .100 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr 5 1.00 5.75 1.50 82..100..100..110..100 
Mo J H. Fisbeck P 0 100 100 80 
Mo J. M. Romberger. . 0 1.00 27 50 50 60 
Neb. J. H. Wagner : 90 90 90 
Nev T. V. Damen 0. RO R80 80 80 
N.Y i. a Be. « bee eeee 5. 12% 75 1.00 27 60 90 
N. ¥ i ee 6 hee a. .75 5.00 1.12 .30 125 80 100 60 
N.Y F. W. Lesser. Os 12 1.00 50. 90 75 100 50 
N.C W. J. Martin.. 0. 10 1.00 5.00.. 1.25 30. 90 100 100..100 
N.C Cc. L. Sams 0 1.00 5.00.. 1.25 .80..100..100 90..100 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt 10 1.00.. 1.40 95 95 100 90 
Ohio F. Leininger , ‘ 75..100 
Ohio J. F. Moore.. 5. 85 4.30. 1.10. 25 90 90 95 90 
Okla J. Heueisen 0 1.25 .40 70 80..100 60 
Okla C. F. Stiles 0 85 5.50 1.15 32 90 90 90..100 
Ore H. A. Seullen 10 80 .. 1.00 30..100 90..110 80 
Pa D. C. Gilham 15 105 7.20 1.40. 40..100..105..100 
Pa C. N. Greene.... ' .90 25..100.. 90..100..100 
Pa H. Beaver ee 0 100.. 90.. 90.. 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan. 0. sic 1.35.. .85 80.. 90..110..110 
lex 7, tip Bs bo 0 00% O.« .80.. oe Beobeee 100..100 90..110 
lex 5. Te Be is oo econ 0.. 12% .70.. oe vemos .. 90..100 90..100 
Utah M. A. Gill : aa ee Ce OO .20..110 90 75.. %5 
Vt J. FE. Crane...... .. 1.00.. 4.87.. 1.20.. .20..110..100..110..100 
\ L. N. Gravely.. 0 1.25 .35 90 92 80 80 
Wash w. &. Oox.:.. 20. nate 105..100.. 90.. 85 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 50. 10 65 75. 100..115..100..100 
W.Va T. K. Massie .. 1.00 32 70.. 60 90 
W N. E. France S.-. 75. 4.20.. 1.00 30 75.. 80..100 
W C. Hassinger, Jr. 3 80 “> ao 85.. 90 90. 
vi H. F. Wilson... i se 6.00 1.05 .35.. 90.. 75..100 75 
Wyo A. D. Brown .100..100. .100 
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Buckeye Bee Hives 


There is no real success in beekeeping without 2 
good hive. The Buckeye double-walled hive fills 
this requirement. Prices are lower than last year. 
Let us quote you on them. 


Comb Honey Equipment 


Are you going to produce more comb honey this 
season? If so, you should order your equipment this 
month. We have it. Plenty of supers mean a lar- 
ger crop of honey. 


Honey Extractors 


The Root Honey Extractors are known for their 
durability, and the very satisfactory service they 
give. Six sizes of hand machines, and eight power 
machines to select from. We have the one that will 
suit your needs. 


Hutzelman’s Solution 


American foul brood can be completely eradicated 
from your apiary with this solution. Disinfect your 
combs this month. We are agents in Michigan. 
Send for circular and price card. 


Root’s Goods in Michigan Al-ways 


SEND FOR CATALOG. EVERYTHING FOR 
THE BEES, AND ALL ROOT’S GOODS. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 ‘North Cedar Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


WATT INE AWA FREI SMT TS 
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ROOT QUALITY 


OUEENS 


KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER AS THE BEST 


PROLIFIC GENTLE 


VIGOROUS HARDY 


DISEASE- 
RESISTANT 


UNIFORMLY 
MARKED 


QUEEN PRICES 


Quantity: 1-9 ea 10-24ea. 25-49ea. 50-99 ea. 100 up, ea. 
Untested ........ $1.50 $1.35 $1.25 $1.10 $1.00 
Select Untested... 2.00 1.80 1.70 1.55 1.45 
Tested .......... * 2.50 2.25 2.10 2.00 1.85 
Select Tested..... 3.00 2.70 2.55 2.40 2.25 


OUR GUARANTEE ON QUEENS 


We guarantee safe arrival of queens sent in mailing cages. We agree to refund 
the money or replace the queen if the one first sent arrives dead, provided the bee 
keeper receiving the dead or unfit queen notifies us and returns her at once and in 
her own shipping cage, properly marked with name and address of sender. No delay 
in returning the queen can be permitted. This guarantee applies only on queens sent 
to customers in the United States and Canada, 


ROOT QUALITY BEES 


The best beekeeping authorities agree with us in the opinion that the shipping of 
bees on combs containing honey and brood invites the spread of disease. We are now 
shipping bees only in combless packages, except in carload qunatities under special 





conditions 


1-9 pkgs. 10-24 pkgs 25 up, pkgs. 

2-lb. pkg of bees by express. . . $6.00 ea. $5.50 ea. $5.00 ea. 

Add price of queens wanted to package price given above. Large quantity lots 
quoted on application These prices are F. O. B. shipping point 


BEES AND QUEENS ARE NOT SHIPPED C. O. D. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY 
WEST SIDE STATION, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Extract at High Speed 


Without Damage! 


Extracting Combs Built from 
Wired Foundation Are Rein- 
forced to Stand the Strain. 


The above comb was taken right from This was a new comb; not an old, tough 


a power extractor, after being extract- one. Did you ever try to extract new 
ed at full speed. The picture was taken combs, built the old way, from hand-wired 
on two big films which were then cen- foundation? High speed usually broke 


ter spliced, where the line appears. This them in places; it often ruined them. 
gives clear detail, showing how firmly the Combs from Wired Foundation stand the 
comb stood up; no buckles, no breaks, test as though they had been in the brood 
and no surface damage. nest three or four years. 


When you plan your foundation buying--- 


consider what this means to you 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired — Plain — Surplus 
Made only of Pure Beeswax. 


Sold by dealers everywhere—-write for name of nearest dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim and we trust 
10 one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience, because they may 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the piace of all others to set 





the error right—From A. lI. 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873 


TUE article beginning on page 
Professor Dan H. 


364 by 
Jones was received 
after the first 


a Important side of this jour 
Work on nal had gone to 
Disinfectants. press, but the re 


sults of his ex 
periments are of so much importance at 
this time that room had been made for 
it by omitting the pages ‘‘Just News’’ 
and **Bees, Men and Things.’’ This ex 
plains why this important article could 
not be given a more prominent position. 
It is somewhat surprising to find that of 
the various disinfectants tried only Hut 
zelman’s solution (aleohol-formalin) and 
a mixture of formalin and water were 
effective in destroying the 
American foul brood in the 
combs, especially after Professor Wilson 
of the University of Wisconsin reported 
success with sodium hypochlorite in this 
journal last year. 

It is not surprising, however, that for 
malin mixed with water instead of with 
alcohol destroyed the spores under labo 
ratory methods. When Dr. Hutzelman 
first announced his discovery he pointed 
out that the aleohol is merely the ve- 

icle which carries the real disinfectant 

formalin) into the innermost recesses 
of the comb. If water had the penetrat 
ing quality and the ability slowly to dis 
solve wax possessed by alcohol, it could 
be used instead; but, in ease of sealed 
cells and occasional stray cells of pollen 

nd honey, alcohol is no doubt the proper 

ehicle, at least for the present. Since 
the discovery by Dr. Hutzelman that dis 

sed combs ean be sterilized, so many 


spores of 
seales in 


Vitns 


are working on this problem that the at 


mosphere is clearing rapidly and new 
developments may be expected at any 
time. 


eo & =" 


IN his article beginning on page 363 of 
this issue, Leslie Burr sets forth some of 
the reasons why 
American. foul 
brood is still so de- 
structive in this 
country in spite of 
the efficient work of inspectors in many 
states. Carelessness and ignorance of 
the nature of the disease are the great 
barriers in the way of reducing loss from 
this malady. The Editor can not agree, 
however, with the advice given in the 
last paragraph of Mr. Burr’s article, that 
all the colonies in the apiary be treated 
when some are found diseased. This ad- 
vice has been given before by other good 
beekeepers, and it may be the best thing 
to do in ease of an unusually high per- 
centage of infection especially in the 
tropics; but in the North in the hands 
of a careful beekeeper the percentage of 
diseased colonies usually found is so low 
that it would be extremely wasteful to 
treat all the colonies to cure a few. 
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rangement be 


Eradicating 
American 
= Foul Brood. 


suggests that some ar 
made in advance so that 
those who attend 
& Onto Quebec the Seventh In- 
in September. ternational Con- 
gress of Beekeep 
ers (Sept. 1-4) can travel together at 
least a part of the way. Perhaps enough 
will go from the west and middle west 
to fill a ear from Chicago or some other 
central point, and from the southeast and 
east to fill a car from New York. Plans 
are being made for those coming from 
Europe to travel together. Such an ar- 
rangement could be made through the 
American Honey Producers’ League or 
through this office if those who expect 
to go will write in. No doubt the other 
bee journals will be glad to help bring 
about such an arrangement. The editors 
of both the American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings are planning to attend this 
great meeting. 
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AS mentioned in our ‘‘Just News’? page 
in both the March and May issues, honey 


= is now being 
=) Use of Honeyin used in the Bet- 
=e Making Bread. .sy Ross bread. 

This new move 


on the part of the Betsy Ross bread peo- 
ple is of special interest to beekeepers, 
for the Ross formula is used by 
bakers throughout the country. When 
honey was added to the formula the va- 
rious 


setsy 


bakers put on an intensive cam 
paign of advertising, using in some eases 


a full-page display advertisement in the 


local newspaper illustrating a loaf of 
bread, a pitcher of milk and a plate of 
comb honey. The advertising value of 
such a combination of wholesome foods 


must be tremendous, and the possibilities 


of this move as affecting the beekeeping 
industry 


trem 


in this country may be of ex- 
importance. If the American peo 
ple can be indueed to demand that the 
bread they eat be made with honey, a 
new outlet for honey would thus be ere 
ated that would be felt by every honey 
producer in the country. 


If th SCO.O00 or 


more beekeepers in 
the United States will now insist upon 
purchasing only bread made with honey 


and will induce 
friends to do 


their neighbors and 
likewise, it would not be 
long until other bakers would add honey 
to their formula for bread-making. The 
eating bread made with 
honey and expects to continue doing so 


Editor is now 


as long as a loaf so made is on the mar 
ket. Here is an opportunity to get be 


hind a movement that may go a long 
wavs toward solving some of our mar 


keting problems. 
ee & ts 


WILILE it may seem 


thinking about 


rather early to be 
winter stores and about 

f ood for 
= Planning Now for spring brood 


Next Season. rearing in 
1925, it is 


none too early for those who expect to 


use food chambers to complete arrange 


ments for having these filled with the 
best of honey during the early honey 
flow. As pointed out by Joseph M. Barr 


on page 379, the food chamber should be 
entirely filled and sealed. This ean best 
be accomplished by having the food 
chamber filled early in the season and 
left on the hive tiered up 
supers if extracted honev is 
duced, or by having 
to fill these if comb honey is being pro 
dueed. As has frequently 
tioned in this during the past 
few vears, the food-chamber plan for 
supplying an winter an: 


among the 
being pro 
eolonies set aside 

been 
journal 


men 


abundance of 
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spring stores is 
localities 


severe, 


especially adapted to 
where the winter is not 0 
The Editor has been careful jot 
to recommend this plan for outdoor 
tering in Canada and the colder portions 
of the northern tier of states, altho | 
there are several successful users of this 
plan in localities. It should be 
noted that these men believe in uniform 


these 


ly strong colonies and abundant winter 


protection. 
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MANY letters and articles submitted for 


publication in Gleanings have been 1 
eeived, protesti) uy 
_— Bee Stories against the arti 


in Popular by George H. Dacey, 
Magazines. ‘‘A Time Clock on 

the Honeybee,’ 

published in the May issue of Popular 
Science Monthly. Mr. Dacey did get his 
fact badly mixed up in this article, and 
it is no wonder that beekeepers are som 
what stirred up on reading it and insist 
that the errors in the article be 
ed. Some of the 
bitter as those concerning the erroneous 
statements of Dr. Wm. Brady in a syn 
dicated article recently 
throughout = the 


eorrect 
protests are almost as 


broadeasted 
eountry, in which 1 
slandered the fair name of honey. 
HlHowever, the article in the 
Monthly is not the 
will harm the 
Instead of industry, it 
hould be brings hees 
and honey to the attention of the reading 
publie in a striking if not entirely trut! 
ful manner, which should be worth eco 
siderable to the beekeeping industry. 
One great trouble with honey as a com 
modity is that it lacks publicity. Ws 
should not expeet popular writers who 
are not beekeepers to get all of the facts 
traight in regard to the interesting life 
of the bee colony, and it would be foll 
to attempt to teach the American peopl 
the thousand and one things well known 
to beekeepers concerning the life in the 
behavior. What we 
need to teneh the Ameriean publie is 
that honev is a good and wholesom: 
food, and the oftener the reading public 
can be induced to read something about 


Popular 
kind that 
industry 


Science 
beekeeping 
hindering the 
beneficial sinee it 


bee colony and he 


honev and how it is produeed, the mor 
honey will be The time to 
demand a correetion is 


consumed, 
get excited and 
when 
done by Dr. Brady not a popular 
writer puts out an interesting and strik 
ing article about honey that 
may have some glaring errors in bee be 
havior. Erroneous ideas in regard to 
bee behavior will not reduee the con 
sumption of much as they mai 
irritate heekeepers. 


some one landers honey as was 


when 


bees and 


honey 9 


truth-lov ing 
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WHEN the honey-extractor first came 
into use, extracting honey from combs 
containing brood 
was not at all un 
common. In faet, 
in many cases all 
tl combs of the brood-chamber that 
coutained honey were extracted at the 
time the combs from the super 
were extracted. These were taken out 
of the hive, the honey thrown out and 
the combs returned at once so that there 
was little if any danger of the brood be 
ing chilled during the process. But mod 
ern methods of producing extracted hon 
ey demand a complete separation of the 
brood and the extracting combs. The use 
of the bee-eseape in taking off the honey, 
together with the ineonvenience of re 
turning the combs to the bees within a 
few hours after taking them off, make 
it necessary that the extracting combs 
be free from brood. 

There are two ways by which the 
queen ean be exeluded from the extract 
by means of the queen-ex 
cluder, and (2) by crowding the queen 
down by a rim of honey between the 
brood-nest and the super. In the case of 
weak or medium colonies, a very slow 
honey flow or a fall honey flow, the latter 
method ean be used with but little if any 
trouble from queens entering and laying 
in the supers; but, in ease of strong 
colonies and an early honey flow, this 
plan ¢an not be depended upon. 


é 4 Use of Queen- 


Excluders. 


same 


ing combs: (1) 


It is sometimes possible to crowd the 
back into the lower’ story by 
placing the empty supers on top of the 
partly filled one, thus having a super of 
honey between the brood-chamber and 
the empty combs above, even during an 
early honey flow; but in many eases the 
queen will even pass through a super of 
honey to the third or fourth story if this 
is attempted during the height of spring 
brood-rearing. In some cases the queen 


queens 


can be kept below by means of a shallow 
extracting super of honey between the 
brood-chamber and the super above. By 
using the Jumbo brood-chamber the 
queen can sometimes be kept below by 
the rim of honey in the upper portion of 
the deeper combs; but sinee the advent 
foundation by which 
vorker cells extend to the top-bar, there 
may not be a_ sufficient rim of honey 
bove the brood in these deeper combs 
0 keep the queen out of the super unless 
the character of the honey flow, the 
strength of the colony and the strain of 
bees are favorable to such a rim of hon 
in the upper portion of the brood 
hamber. 
Many have advocated dispensing with 
queen-excluders on the supposition that 
ev are a barrier to the movement of 


of non-sagging 


XUM 
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honey into the supers and impede venti 
lation. This immediately suggests the 
question as to which is the greater bar 
rier between the brood and the supe 

the queen-excluder or the rim of honey. 
Certainly it would be best to have the 
least possible barrier between the brood 
chamber and the supers, and yet keep 
the queen below. In the ordinary exelud 
ers having wire strips, the openings be 
between the wires are equivalent to an 
opening nearly six inches wide by the full 
length of the hive inside, which is about 
eight times the size of the opening of 
the entrance when the full %{-ineh en 
trance is wide open. The spaces between 
the top-bars when 10 combs are used total 
only a little over half as much as the 
openings through the execluder. When 
the queen is kept below by a barrier of 
honey, the spaces between the adjacent 
combs of honey are only about one 
fourth inch in width. In the 11 spaces 
this would amount to the equivalent of 
a space 2%, inches wide by the length 
of the hive inside, which is considerably 
less than half that of the 
through the execluder. So far as the open 
ings in the passageways are coneerned, 
the rim of honey is a much greater bar 
rier than the exeluder over combs filled 
with brood to the top-bar. There remains 
the one difference of the bees being com 
pelled to creep through the small open 
experimental 


openings 


ings in the exeluder, but 
evidence thus far indicates that this does 
not constitute a barrier to the bees. 

In localities where the excluder ean be 
dispensed with, such as those having 
very slow honey flows as in portions of 
the alfalfa region and those localities in 
which the main honey flow comes late in 
exeluders should, of 
course, not be used, for they put the 
combs in the super a half inch further 
away from the brood and are an added 
expense to the equipment if nothing 
more. In other localities where the queen 
can not be kept below except by inter 


the season, the 


posing several inches of honey between 
the brood and the supers, exeluders are 
necessary for best results in honey pro 
duction since by means of the execluder 
the empty supers ean be placed down 
close to the brood, thus inducing the ex 
cess of young bees in the brood-chamber 
to go into the This brings 
about a better distribution of bees with 
in the hive, tendency to 
swarm, and is conducive to a greater 
spirit for work than when the queen is 
crowded down by means of a barrier of 


supers. 


reduces the 


honey between the brood and the newly 
given super above. 
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ACTIVITIES OF HONEYBEE LARVAE 


The hatching 
honeybee larva, 
upon bursting the 
chorion or egg case, 
finds itself sur- 
rounded by a mass 
of food, namely, the royal jelly. This 
mass of food during the first day of lar- 
val life has been shown to be about 
equal to four times the weight of the 
larva itself. 

The egg case is attached to the base 
of the cell by the queen when the egg is 
laid. From this ease the larva with 
draws itself promptly after the case has 
burst. The larva at once assumes a bent 
or semicircular form and continues the 
forward movement which it em 
ploved in withdrawing itself from the 
egg ease. If a comb containing such lar 
vue is removed from the hive, the move 
ments of these larvae may be observed 
under the microscope. Such observations 
show that the larvae are lying on their 
sides and moving in a circle, the diame 
ter of which is about equal to the length 
of the larva itself. 

If such larvae are transferred to a 
queen-cell which contains an abundance 
of fresh royal jelly and the queen-cell 
then placed in an incubator under proper 
conditions of temperature and moisture, 
it will be seen that the larvae do not 
wander about, eating here and there at 
the mass of food, but that each follows 
the usual procedure of moving in a small 
circle and eating as it moves. At the end 
of several hours each larva will be 
found still eurved on the bottom of a 
small hole which it has eaten into the 
relatively huge mass of food on whieh 
it was placed. Beeause of this fact four 
or five of these day-old larvae may be 


Same 


fed in a single queen-eell. Each larva 
will be found exactly where it was 


placed when it is studied several hours 
later. 

The movement of the larva around and 
around in the mass of food, with which 
it is supplied, is apparently of great im 


portance under normal conditions of 
feeding. In order to understand this 


point, however, it is necessary to know 
how food is supplied to the developing 
larva by the nurse-bees. 


How Larval Food is Supplied. 

Royal jelly is supplied directly by the 
mouth and not through the proboscis. 
During the first davs of larval life this 
food is plaeed in the cell beside the lar 
va. The food is not placed within the 
circle which the larva makes as it moves 
around and around within .the cell, but 
it is placed at the border of the mass of 
food already present. The young larva, 


By Bruce Lineburg 
The Feeding Habits and Movements 4 ¢ 
of the Baby Honeybees 


accordingly, is sur 
rounded by a mass 
food, as previ 
ously — stated. \t 
first, this food cov- 
ers only a_ portion 
of the bottom of the cell. Later this mass 
is increased in size until the whole bot- 
tom of the cell is covered with food. 
After several days food may be placed 
within the ring formed by the body of 
the well-developed larva as well as on 
the sides of the cell outside this ring. 

















3:45 SPinning on gl 


aSS-side, 


PLATE I 
Sketches made on July 19 to show movement 
of honeybee larvae. Sketch at 12:00 N. show 
full-grown larva with its back pressed tight 
against the cell walls. CS, circulatory systen 
F, food in bottom of cell; Fl. fold on side « 
body; G, intestine; H, head. 


Returning now to a consideration o 
the feeding conditions on the first day 
of larval life, it must be remembere: 
that, although the food present in th 
cell is about four times the size of th 


larva, the mass of food is in reality but 


little larger than the head of a pin. |! 








or 
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cells containing larvae of this age are 
covered with wire cloth so as to exclude 
the nurse-bees, it will be found that 
eviporation within the hive is so great 
that within a few minutes a thin erust 
is formed over the surface of these mi- 
nute quantities of food. Within an hour 


or two the whole mass is reduced to a 
tough jelly-like substance in which the 
larva is utterly helpless either to move 
must be 


or to feed. Such observation 
mide under the microscope. 











9:15, a.m 

, + 20th. Food used up. 
PLATE II. 

Sketches made July 19 and 20 to show posi 

tions of larvae in spinning on bottom, sides 

nd ends of cell. H, head; F, food; FI, folds on 

back and sides. It reauired 11 minutes on 
average for the larva to move from one 

end of the cell to the other end. 


How Larval Food is Kept Moist. 

Under normal conditions the nurse 
hees prevent the drying out of the food. 
This they do by supplying fresh food 
frequently. ~In fact, nurse-bees have 
been seen to visit day-old larvae on an 

erage of once every two minutes. Not 
all of these visits are made for the pur 
pose of feeding. When food is given, it 
is placed on the border of the mass al 


Viimw 
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ready present. The nurse-bees apparent 
ly seek to avoid actual contact with the 
larva. 

With these facts in mind it is possi 
ble to understand the importance of the 
circular movement of the larva. By this 
movement the larva not only brings it 
self frequently into contact with the 
fresh supply of food wherever it is add 
ed, but the movement itself serves con 
stantly to mix the old supply with the 
new, and thus keep the entire mass at 








Vi 
9:15 A.M. 2ist. a 


Prepupa res ting, 














3:30 Ply 
° Resting. Compare Size, 


PLATE IIT. 
Sketches made July 20 and 21 to show move- 
ments of the larva and of the prepupa or pro 
nymph. The sketch at 9:15 shows the prepupa 
turned slightly on its side. The other sketches 
show the normal! position, that is, flat on its 


‘ back. 

all times moist and in a condition suit 
able for ingestion. The movement con 
tinues throughout larval life except for 
periods of rest. It is this same move 
ment which enables the larva to 


straighten out in the cell and also to 
move about while spinning its cocoon. 
The Method of Movement. 
As is well known to students of ento 
mology, the honeybee larva has no legs. 
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It is therefore unable to crawl as most 
insect larvae do. In faet, if a young 
larva is placed on a glass slide with a 
mass of food just in front of its head 
or even touching its head, it is unable 
to move forward the distance of its own 
length. It perishes accordingly because 
it is unable to regain a position where 
it is surrounded by a mass of suitable 
food. <A full-grown larva, likewise, is 
utterly helpless when placed upon a flat 
dry surface, but under its natural condi 
tions it probably moves 150 times from 
end to end of its cell while spinning its 
cocoon. 

The method of movement is probably 
the same in both the young and fully de 
veloped larva. In the fully developed 
larva this activity appears to be due 
largely or wholly to a peculiar use of 
the heavy folds which are conspicuous 
on its sides and back. These folds are 
retracted and later protruded again in a 
more advanced position. The movement 
somewhat resembles the crawling of a 
eaterpillar, if one can imagine each of 
the eaterpillar’s legs to disappear into 
the body when not actually aiding in 
the support of the body, the legs appear 
ing again in a more advanced position 
instead of the usual caterpillar method 
of raising the leg and moving it forward. 
Doubtless, these movements of the larva 
are an aid in its breathing and to the 
circulation of its blood much as muscu 
lar aetivities are in the ease of our own 
bodies. 

When the hatehing larva frees itself 
from the egg ease, it forms a small semi 
circle with its back on the outer cireum 
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ference. As it grows, it occupies mor¢ 
and more space until its back is pressed 
tightly against the walls of the cell. Con 
tinued growth produces still greater (is 
tortion until finally all semblance to th 
larval shape is lost, and the larva ap 
pears as a six-sided plug whieh fills con 
siderably more than half of the cell. 

Because of the extremely compressed 
condition of the full-grown larva, not 
only its back but a considerable portion 
of its sides are actually in contact with 
the walls of the cell. It appears, ther 
fore, that any creeping movement which 
is produced must be accomplished by 
these parts of the body. Such is actual 
ly the ease. The folds of the back and 
sides act as locomotor appendages in tlh 
manner previously described. 

To straighten itself out, the fully 
veloped larva curled in the bottom of t 
cell, simply turns its head slightly t: 
ward the cap of the cell, and the sam: 
movement which earried it around in tlhe 
bottom of the cell now serves to lengthen 
it out into a short spiral coil (see illus 
trations). This same movement likewiss 
enables it to reverse its direction readil 
within the cell while spinning its cocoon. 

When the work of spinning its cocoo! 
is finally finished, the larva turns its 
head toward the cap of the cell and 
stretches out for a long rest. Streteh« 
out thus, it passes through the various 
stages of pronymph, pupa, and finally 
reaches the adult stage. Not until this 
stage is reached does the creature turn 
over on its ventral side, thus remo ing 
its back from the walls of the cell. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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QUEEN -REARING ON SMALL SCALE 


Judging from the 
general interest 
taken in the sub 
ject, more beekeep 
ers will attempt to 
rear their own 
queens this year than ever before. While 
it is generally recognized that the graft 
ing method is much to be preferred when 
one wishes to rear, sav, 300 or more 
queens in a season, there are many who 
have but a dozen eolonies, more or less, 
and they would like to rear a few queens 
and yet do not care to go to the trouble 
and expense of learning the grafting 
method. Then, again, there are old peo 
ple or others whose eyes are not good 
enough to see to graft the minute larvae, 
which is necessary if good queens are to 
be reared. It is for the benefit of these 
that this article is written. 

Best Time for Beginners to Rear Queens. 

No method that does not produce the 


By Jay Smith very best 

How Those Having Only a Few Colo- 
nies Can Rear Good Queens. 
tions for Rearing Best Queens 


quer ns 
should be used. Ii 
the method here d: 
scribed is used, an 
great pains an 
eare taken that all 
conditions are right, fully as good queens 
ean be reared as are ever reared by 
strong colony during the swarming fever 
I know it can be done, for I have rear 
many in this manner. While there are 
number of features that make for go 
or poor queens, the one big outstanding 
feature is to see that the larva has plenty 
of roval jelly. Some other minor f 
tures are proper incubation and prope! 
nursing and feeding of the newly emer; 
ed virgin. In fact, if we expect to d 
plicate the reared during th 
swarming season, we must duplicate thi 
conditions under which they are reare 


Condi- 


queens 


The dominant feature in this is to see 


that the queens are reared during t! 
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swarming season or see to it that there 

a constant stimulating feeding with 
thin syrup during all the time that the 
cells are being built and up to the time 
that the young queen begins to lay. To 
the beginner it is recommended that he 
rst try queen-rearing just as the bees 
are preparing to swarm, and just as a 
honey flow is beginning. 

Selection of the Breeding Queen. 

In the first place you will have to pick 
out for a breeder the queen that you 
think is the best. The Italian bee is all 
but universally recognized as superior 
to any other for our country. So let us 
say you should select a pure Italian as 
vour breeder. I have little sympathy for 
the fellow who breeds from a hybrid be 
cause that particular one produced a 
good crop of honey. There are many 
beekeepers who claim that hybrids are 
better than pure stock; but you will 
hear the same thing among cattle men 
and hog men. If it is true that a grade 
cow is as good as a pure-blooded animal, 
why is it that all the scientific men in 
our agricultural colleges as well as the 
Government men are carrying on a eam- 
paign for pure-bred stock? It has been 
proved time and again that the pure 
bred animal is best. So it is with bees. 
Sometimes a hybrid does excel, but in a 
vast majority of the cases it falls far 
below the pure-bred Italian. 

Having selected your breeder, and as 
the honey flow is coming on and the 
hives are getting crowded with young 
bees, pollen and neetar, it is time to 
begin queen-rearing. A frame of honey 
or an empty comb is removed from the 
colony containing your breeding queen, 
lhe brood is spread and in the center is 
placed an empty comb. The queen will 
usually begin laying in this comb in an 
hour or two after it is put into the hive. 
Examine it the next day to see if there 
ire eggs deposited in it. If there are, all 
is well; if not, replace it till there are 
eggs in it. Do not leave it till the eggs 
begin to hateh, for we wish to give the 
bees plenty of time to deposit royal 
ielly in the eells later on. 


The Cell-building Colony. 

Next go to a strong colony that is run 
ning over with bees. If this colony is 
building cells preparatory to swarming, 
o much the better. Take away the 
queen and all the brood, sealed as well 
s unsealed. If you wish to keep the 
queen, you ean cage her in another col 
ony; but, as you are going to rear some 
queens, you will probably prefer to de 
troy her unless she is a good one. For 
this reason it is well to choose for the 
ll-building colony one that has a queen 
hat you are going to replace. Leave in 


+ 
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the cell-building colony four or five 
combs of pollen and honey. 

Now go to the colony containing tli 
breeding queen and take out the comb of 
eggs. It is best that there be not many 
eggs in this comb, for it is our intention 
to get the bees in the cell-building col 
ony to focus their attention on a few 
instead of dividing their jelly supply 
among a large horde of worker larvae. 
If there are too many eggs in the cells, 
Say, more than two or three hundred, it 
is an easy matter to remove them. You 
ean take a dipper of water and, holding 
it three or four feet above the comb, 
pour it into the cells and wash out the 
ePYYsS on one side of the comb. Ilowever, 
this is not usually necessary unless the 
comb is nearly filled with eggs. Now set 
this eomb into the cell-buil ing colony 
and the bees will do the rest. 


Having been feeding a large numbet 
of larvae, they are in eondition to feed 
the larvae in the comb as soon as they 
hatch. They also realize that they are 
queenless, and so go to work on the 
eells even before the eggs are hatched. 
Many of these worker-cells will be en 
larged, and in some eases royal jelly will 
he deposited at one side of the egg as 
if the bees were tired of waiting for the 
ege to hateh and had left the food there 
for the baby so as to be sure to be on 
time. In this manner the larvae will 
get the maximum amount of jelly placed 
in their eells. In about four davs it is 
well to look at the comb. 

In many eases two or more cells will 
be built together. It would be difficult 
to separate them without injury, so it is 
well to leave the best one in the eluster, 
and with a toothpick or match remove 
the remaining larvae in the eluster. Like 
wise if there are over 15 or 20, the 
smaller should be destroved. The bees at 
onee clean out the jellv in these cells 
and, while T cannot prove it, I believe 
they place it, or at least a part of it, in 
the cells containing the queen larvae. I 
have some times fed an ounce or more of 
roval jelly to cell-building colonies, and 
I believe the cells were better filled with 
jelly for so doing. However, [I may 
have been mistaken. Cells built after 
this fashion will produce 
as the best. 


ns good queer 


Caring for the Ripe Queen-cells. 
In about 12 davs after giving the 
eomb, the cells are ready to remove. If 
left longer, there is danger that a vir 


gin might emerge and tear down all the 
remaining cells You ean then go to a 


colony that vou wish to requeen, re 
move the queen and give the colony on 
of the eells. \ eirele should be eut 
around the cell, cutting through the 
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comb. A corresponding cirele should be 
cut in the comb of the colony to be re 
queened and the comb with the cell in 
serted. If a good honey flow is on, the 
bees will not tear down the cell. If there 
is no honey flow, it is well to give the 
colony a good feed of syrup and the bees 
will not tear d6éwn the cell. 

In case it is desired to introduce lay- 
ing queens to the colonies instead of giv- 
ing the cell, nuclei can be formed. Two 
frames of brood with bees may be taken 
from a hive and 


the cell given as de- 
seribed. 


These can be placed in an emp- 
ty hive or nucleus box. They should be 
put in a place out of the sun, 
the bees shut in for two days and the en 


cool 


- 
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trance opened after dark. In time thie 
virgin will emerge, in seven or eight 
days she will take her mating flight and 
in a eouple of days more will begin to 
lay. 

If it is not desired to use this nueleu 
for mating more queens, introducing the 
queen will be much simplified. The two 
frames in the nucleus are set in an empty 
hive body, and this set on top of the co! 
ony that is to be requeened after first 
removing the old queen and placing a 
newspaper between the two hives. In 
three days the combs and queen are set 
down in the lower hive, and the colony 
is requeened. 


Vineennes, Ind. 
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SOME PACIFIC COAST BEEKEEPERS 


Casual acquaint 
anees of Robert 
Williams naturally 
supposed, when thev 
gave the subject a 
thought, that he 
located in Oroville simply because he 
was offered a job there. Intimate 
friends knew better. He really had the 
choice of two jobs in California, and had 
he chosen the other he would now be a 
resident of Santa Clara Valley. 

3ut like the immigrants of ’49, he fol- 
lowed the lure of gold. It was not the 
simultaneous rush of mad adventurers 
from all parts of the compass that drew 
him into its swift eurrent, nor even the 
blazed trail of the later stream of immi 
grants who discovered an unlimited vein 
of gold in the form of agriculture on 
such land as was still available after the 
fortune hunters had turned the earth 
‘fupside down’’ in their dredging opera 
tions. 

Mr. Williams eared little for agricul 
ture as a pursuit. But the gold of the 
orange lure not to be withstood. 
Orange meant orange blossoms; 
orange blossoms meant food for bees; and 
bee pasture held the possibility of em- 
barking, for the fourth time, into what 
was to him the most faseinating of all 
adventures, bee eulture. 

About the time Mr. Williams uttered 
his first faint protest in this world, the 
first commercial orange grove was being 
planted in Thermalito by the Oroville 
Citrus Association, although 20 years 
prior to that time an orange tree known 
as ‘*The Mother Tree,’’ because it gave 
to Butte County its citrus industry, had 
been planted at Bidwell Bar. 

The New Scramble for Gold. 

That was a period of transition from 

mining to agriculture, and strong rival- 


was a 
groves 


By Dora Stuart rv 

Rich Sources of Gold in California En- ‘"® 

tirely Overlooked by the Gold Seekers 
of ’49 


existed between 

two interests. 
Because of the slick 
ens from mining op 
erations that were 
filling Feather Riv 
er and other streams, raising the water 
level, and making the danger of floods 
more imminent, agriculture was regard 
ed by the far-seeing, as the future in 
dustry of Butte County, even though ex 
pensive mining projects were still under 
way. One of the most spectacular was 
the building of a rock wall in the center 
of Feather River, its purpose being to 
divert the stream so that sponsors of the 
project could walk in and pick up the 
nuggets with which the river bed was 
supposed to be paved. However, gold 
was not procured in paying quantities; 
but the wall still stands, a picturesqu: 
monument to the enterprise. 

Meanwhile men who had sold for vast 
sums the privilege of dredging large 
areas of valuable land, after squander 
ing the fortunes thus aequired, were now 
clearing away the mountain of debris in 
an effort to reclaim their land for th: 
planting of orange and olive groves. 

When the first of these groves cam: 
into bearing on a commercial seale, Rob 
ert, a bov of fifteen, back in Ohio wher: 
the family had moved from Vermont 
was happy with his first colony of bees. 


It was a late swarm, a gift from 
neighbor beekeeper, who warned him 


that it would have to be fed to build if 
up sufficiently strong to live through the 
winter. Never have bees received suel 


solicitous eare; but the family move 


away and young Williams reluctantl) 
parted with his treasure, returning th« 


bees to their original owner. 
Then followed a period of apprentic: 
ship as a watchmaker in the shops a‘ 


aut mn mae mw Oe @& 





wes 
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Waltham, Massachusetts, where he had 
a second opportunity to work with bees. 
A. W. Small needed a strong arm to as- 
sist him in his apiary on Saturday after- 
noons. His bees, strange to relate, were 
kept for the purpose of raising cucum- 
bers instead of honey, but that did not 
detract from their interest to Robert 
Williams. Rather it added to his fund 
of gradually accumulating information 
concerning the usefulness of the honey- 
bee generally, and its indispensability as 
a pollen-bearer for trees, shrubs and 
vines. 

The secret of producing hothouse vege- 
tables commercially was revealed to him. 
There must be quantities of bees on 


hand to do the pollenizing work at a sea- 
son when apiaries in that cold climate 
swathed in 


were still their winter cov- 








Three colonies in one hive separated by queen- 
excluders. One way of producing strong colo- 
nies for pollinating cucumbers in February. 


erings. To that end the bees must be 
built up and put away in the fall in the 
strongest possible condition. This was 
accomplished by means of using a large 
hive constructed of three ‘eight-frame 
hives placed side by side, separated by 
queen-excluders in place of the sides of 
hive bodies, thus combining the strength 
of three colonies under one cover. The 
following February the bees were rented 
at the rate of ten dollars a colony for 
the season to the producers of hothouse 
cucumbers, bees and equipment to be re- 
turned to the owner after the pollenizing 
season was over. The bees were placed 
in the hothouses where they immediately 
became very active, their flight being 
circumscribed to the confines of the 
building. Even though they might have 
eseaped through ventilators, the tem- 
perature in February was too low to at- 
traet them outside. 

Family fortunes again interrupted this 
fascinating pursuit and brought Mr. Wil- 
liams with his wife and daughter to the 
Pacifie Coast, where his third venture in 
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bees was staged at Tacoma, Washington. 
He again assisted a beekeeper, and his 
compensation for making up the season’s 
equipment was ten frames of brood, to 
which he added five queens from A. 1. 
Root’s Italian strain. This innovation 
was regarded with suspicion by his em- 
ployer, whose bees were black. He com- 
plained that the new bees were stealing 
all the honey from his own hives. Mr. 
Williams settled the dispute by moving 
his five nuclei to a safe distance. 

By generous feeding whieh was neces- 
sary on account of the inclement weath- 
er he was rewarded with five strong colo- 
nies, These brought fifty dollars when 
sold along with other possessions to an- 
swer to a eall to California. 

Modern Alchemy That Really Produces 
Gold. 


Bees and orange bloom! Was there 
ever such a combination? For weeks 
after his arrival in Oroville Mr. Wil- 


liams spent all his spare time driving 
over the hills selecting locations for the 
colonies that one day were to be his. 
Even at that time, 11 years ago, the or- 
ange groves were attracting beekeepers 
in large numbers, but he soon discovered 
they always moved away after the or- 
ange bloom was over and gathered their 
main honey crop in other sections of 
Butte County and even in other northern 
California counties where the star thistle 
plant holds sway. 

A man chained to a watehmaker’s 
bench was hardly in a position to follow 
bees around the country, so for five years 
Mr. Williams hesitated to take the 
plunge. He finally decided to experiment 
with one colony in his own dooryard and, 
if it made no surplus honey for his time 
and trouble, his investment would not be 
of serious moment. 

A hive, super, foundation, ete., were 
purchased and made ready for oceupan- 
cy; but fate again intervened. The fam- 
ily went back East and the hive was sold 
before the paint was scarcely dry, thus 
closing the fourth chapter of beekeeping 
history. 

However, the trip proved to be only a 
protracted visit and within a year they 
were again settled in Oroville, Califor- 
nia. One day while dining with a friend, 
Mr. Williams noticed a colony of bees 
in the garden, the hive strangely resem- 
bling the one he had sold and for which 
the purchaser had forgotten to send his 
check. 

‘*Where did you get those bees?’’ he 
inquired of his host. 

‘*A man hived a swarm 
eame back for it. I wish 
take it away. Bees are a 
my family.’’ 

Take them! 


and never 
you would 
nuisance to 


Mr. Williams needed no 
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second invitation. There was his own 
hive filled with bees. The alternative 
was either to claim the hive and turn 
the bees loose, leaving a set of eombs 
filled with honey and brood of no value 
without bees, and which by rights be 
longed to the bees themselves; or to run 
the risk of losing.both hive and bees by 
notifying the purchaser of the hive who 
would immediately pay the five dollars 
due when the matter was brought to his 
attention. He did not debate the ques 
tion long. He wanted that colony more 
than anything else in the world. To 
him they represented all the freedom of 
outdoor life he had unconsciously craved 
during the years spent in factory, shop 
and store. He simply must take them 
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bees. He planned to increase solely by 
natural swarming and to make each new 
colony stand on its own bottom finan 
cially, each year’s return being invested 
in equipment for the next season. 

Initiated in the Mysteries of American 

Foul Brood. 

All went merry as a marriage bell w 
til he was tempted to purchase the bee 
equipment of a deceased neighbor, whose 
bees ‘‘hadn’t been doing so well.’’ 
Alas! the bees were also deceased, and 
after shaking 20 colonies out of a total 
ot 30 housed in the infected equip 
ment, Mr. Williams decided that foul 
brood, heretofore unknown to him ex 
cept through reading, was all that the 
books said, and more. 











Apiary of Robert Williams, 


Oroville, Calif 


if for no other reason than to accom 
modate a long-suffering neighbor by elim 
inating a nuisance from his garden. 

Thus fortifying himself, Mr. Williams, 
like many a frontiersman before him, 
held court on his own account, and in 
the capacity of both judge and jury, 
awarded the property to himself and 
moved it out of the jurisdiction of the 
erstwhile purchaser of the hive. 

In spite of dire predictions of his 
wife, who was for ‘flaw and order’’ in 
all things, the eolony throve as never 
bees throve before, although she still 
maintains that it was beeause Mr. Wil 
liams, after the first excitement of pos 
session subsided, did notify the purchaser, 
who relinquished all claim to the one 
stand apiary. Over 100 pounds of comb 
honey was taken from it the first vear, 
and that without the use of the migra 
tory methods of his neighbor beekeepers. 

Encouraged by the returns, Mr. Wil 
liams began for the fifth time to keep 


RIX 
set in a frame of blooming orange trees 
Every Californian beekeeper must be 


initiated in that regard sooner or later, 
and Mr. Williams was fortunate to have 
had his experience in time to move thie 
shaken bees to a star thistle pasture and 
secure three tons of honey. This he dis 
posed of locally through his own and 
other stores. 

While the front end of his new store 
is devoted chiefly to rings, diamonds, cut 
glass and other articles pertaining to a 
honeymoon, in a back room the visitor 
will find honey minus the ‘‘moon,’’ in 
every practical form for handling by 
wholesaler, retailer or individual con 
sumer, 

As a business man, Mr. Williams elim? 
nated the word ‘‘failure’’ by eliminat 
ing the conditions that so often cause 
failure. The same practical sense that 
brought him from a watehmaker’s bene! 
to a jewelry and optical store of his own, 
was apparent during his term of office 
as president of the Butte County Asso 





ul 
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ciition of Beekeepers; also in his in 
valuable work as deputy inspector of 
Butte County when launching the cam- 
peign to clean up the Oroville district 
from disease, that had secured a stran- 
gichold on the bee industry throughout 
Butte County, and again in the conduet 
of his own apiary, which now numbers 
50 eolonies. 

He refuses to operate a larger num- 
ber of colonies than ean be gone through 
or worked on Sunday, his only free day. 
For whatever is left over from that day’s 
work must go until the following Sun 
day, and some bee work refuses to wait, 
especially in swarming season. 

That is why on Easter Sunday he was 
to be found in his beeyard, its frame- 
work of blossoming orange trees a_ set- 
ting fit for a worshiper of ‘‘God of the 
Open Air.’’ Having finished a minute 
inspection for swarm cells, he was free 
for the day and ready for a drive around 
the hills to visit the, locations of tran- 
sient beemen, the number of whose colo- 
nies surpasses the records of all previous 
years, and is a serious menace to surplus 
honey on account of overcrowding the 
pasture. One beeman offered to wager 
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that there was a bee for every orange 
blossom. He had no takers. 


Transit Apiaries on Historic Ground. 


The old diamond mine that in the early 
days had attracted scores of adventurers, 
its machinery broken and rusted, is now 
surrounded by millions of winged adven- 
turesses on plunder bent, filling the or- 
ange-scented air with their incessant 
humming; an abandoned orchard is oe- 
cupied by another apiary; the grounds 
of what must have been a magnificent 
estate, entirely surrounded by a_ high 
hedge of roses evidently having run riot 
since the days of ’49, is the site of a 
third; a sloping pastureland, with here 
and there stray boulders from some old 
mining enterprise, was selected by still 
another beeman; and overlooking all is 
‘“Table Mountain,’’ its vast, flat banquet 
board a perpetual invitation to Olympinn 


Williams and his bees in the valley be 
low, partake of the incomparable feast 
of northern California’s gold distilled 
from her winelike air and 
honeved neetar. 

Chico, Calif, 


sunshine, 
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LEARNING AND UNLEARNING 


Lucky is the bee 
keeper, as a_ rule, 
who has never had 
to contend with the 
brood diseases. 
my mind there is 
nothing that can take the joy out of bee- 
keeping more effectually than the finding 
of an apiary infected with one of these 
diseases. Poor seasons come, but they 
pass on of their own accord, and, while 
they may cause disaster, there is a clean 
basis left on which to build. The same 
is more or less true of other ills of the 
upiary with the exception of foul brood. 
In faet, I doubt whether any disease 
that attacks either man or beast, when 
left to itself, can more thoroughly wipe 
out the life of a community than can 
foul brood in an apiary. 

My first experience with American 
foul brood was about the year 1896, and 
since then I have met it almost every- 
where IT have been with the exception of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

One of the interesting things to me in 
connection with the disease has been: the 
manner in which different beekeepers re 
aet when confronted with the existence 
of foul brood among their bees. To the 
person interested in psychology such bee- 
keepers furnish considerable material for 
study. Of those who have failed suecess- 
fully to combat the disease, a number 


Observations and Experiences with the Te 
Brood Diseases of Bees in Various Parts 
To ° of the World 


By Leslie Burr of reasons for the 


failures exist. 

my way of 
thinking the most 
hopeless of the class 
are those who ean 
not, or will not, believe the known facts 
coneerning foul brood and its treatment. 
For example, I reeall an instanee in 
southern California that occurred a num 
ber of years ago. I was present when 
two beekeepers were discussing Ameri 
can foul brood, which had recently made 
its appearance in the neighborhood. To 
me, the source of infection was plain. It 
had existed for some years but a few 
miles away, and had progressed across 
the country until the apiaries of the two 
beekeepers in question had become in 
fected; but this fact was not recognized 
by them. 

One had the idea that his bees had 
contracted foul brood from stagnant wa 
ter. There had been considerable rain 
that year, and a pool of stagnant water 
had existed for a time near the apiary in 
which the disease made its appearanee, 
and he ‘‘ just knew’’ that the stagnant 
water was the source of the trouble. 

The other beekeeper admitted that 
there appeared to be no doubt that the 
stagnant-water theory was correct, but 
that it would not account for the origin 
of the disease among his bees, as they 

(Continued on page 388.) 
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CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


Owing to the re- 
eent good work of 
White and Sturte- 
vant in devising a 
eulture medium 
(yeast-e g g-y ol k- 
agar) on_ which 
Bacillus larvae, the 
cause of American 
foul brood, will 
grow, the bacterio 
logical testing of 
effectiveness of dis 
infectants on dis 
eased combs has 
been made practic 
able. 

In February of 
this year Mr. Stur 
tevant, on request, 
kindly forwarded 
us his method of 


By Dan H. Jones 


Professov of Bacteriology Ontario Agricultural College 
Summary of Some Laboratory Tests with 
Various Disinfectants in this Disease 


[The bacteriologist is able to grow the 
germs that cause American foul brood He 
plants the seeds (spores) in a suitable soil 
(culture medium), surrounds his little gar 
den with the proper temperature and mois 
ture conditions, and then by means of the 
microscope he watches the growth of the 
tiny microscopic plants in much the same 
manner as a farmer tests his seed corn 
This enables him to test the effectiveness of 
various disinfectants for killing the spores, 
which by growing and multiplying cause the 
disease. If after soaking in the disinfectant 
the spores, on being planted, are found to 
grow, he knows they have not been killed; 
but, if no growth takes place, he concludes 
that they have. In this article Prof. Jones 
gives the results of tests of several disin 
fectants that have been advised for destroy 
ing the spores of American foul brood Edi 
tor. | 


to kill anthrax 
spores in four hours 
and is used in Great 
Britain to combat 
various bee dis 
eases, us it is non 
irritant and _ the 
bees do not mind 
its use about the 
hives. It is used as 
a general disinfect 
ant in the strength 
of 1-300 of water. 
The following di- 
lutions of Izal were 
tested: (a) diluted 


with water: 1-300, 
1-200, 1-100; (b) 
diluted with dena 
tured aleohol; 
1-400, 1-100; (e 


1-50 water + 50 
denatured alcohol. 





preparing this cul 

ture medium, and immediately a_ series 
of experiments were commenced for test 
ing a number of disinfectants on the 
spores of B. larrae as they occur in the 
larval seales in combs affected with the 
disease. 

For treatment the affected combs were 
placed on edge, right side up and weight 
ed down in museum specimen glass jars. 
The solution to be tested was then pour 
ed in and the jar shaken so as to agi 
tate the solution, thus facilitating the 
displacement of air bubbles from the 
cells. 

Streak cultures on yeast-egg-yolk-agar 
slopes were made in each case from the 
larval seales before the were 
treated, then after they had been im 
mersed for 24 hours and again after they 
had been immersed for 48 hours. Combs 
were allowed to stay immersed in some 
solutions for 6 days and one for 18 days. 

All eultures were ineubated at 37° C. 
(98.6° F.) and examined daily there 
after up to 14 days before a negative 
result was recorded. In every examina 
tion, whether there was visible growth on 
the culture or not, smears were made on 
microseope slides and stained by Gram’s 
method. Where, in the following report, 
it is stated that growth of B. larrae oc 
curred, it means that there was not only 
typical visible growth on the culture but 
that Gram’s stained smears made from 
the culture showed typical B. larrae in 
the vegetative condition. 

The following disinfectants were test 
ed: Izal, Chlorazene, Be-Helth, Hutzel 
man’s solution and formalin. 

Izal. 

This is a coal tar produet said to have 

a phenol coefficient of 18-20. It is said 


combs 


Before immersion of the combs, the 
larval scales in open cells were hard and 
dark brown; after immersion the seales 
were soft, pulpy and somewhat ropy, and 
light brown in color, thus showing that 
they had been thoroughly soaked. 

















1. Spores of B. larvae in a smear from an af 
fected larval scale. x1000 (original). 


Cultures made from scales from open 
cells after this treatment showed good 
growth of B. larvae in all eases, even 
after six days immersion in four eases 
and 18 days immersion in one ease. 

Conelusions.—Izal is not effeetive in 
killing the spores of B. larvae as they 
oceur in larval seales in combs. 

Chlorazene. 

This is Dakin’s new antiseptie and sur 
gical disinfectant, said to have a phenol 
coefficient of 50+. <A one per cent si 
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lution was prepared and combs immersed. 
Streak cultures from scales from open 
eclls were made after 24 hours and 48 
hours immersion. 

Result.—The scales became soft and 
pulpy, but good growth of B. larvae de- 
veloped in all cultures. 

Conclusions.—Chlorazene, one per cent 
solution in water, is not effective in kill- 
ing spores of B. larvae as they occur in 
larval seales of affected combs, after 48 
hours immersion. 

Be-Helth. 

This is said by its manufacturers to be 
‘4 special hypochlorite prepared par 
ticularly and only for foul brood of 
bees.’? 

Foul brood combs were immersed in 
this solution, full strength, and cultures 
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Result.—All cultures made from open 
cells after 24 hours immersion remained 
sterile, thus showing that the spores had 
been killed. Two cultures out of six 
made from capped cells after 24 hours 
immersion showed growth of B. larvae 
on four days incubation. 

All cultures made from both open and 
capped cells after 48 hours immersion 
remained sterile up to 14 days of ineu- 
bation at which time it was decided that 
all spores were killed. 

Conclusions.—Hutzelman’s Solution is 
effective in killing the spores of B. larvae 
in 24 hours in foul brood affected combs 
when it comes in contact with the larval 
scales as in open cells. In case of capped 
cells, however, it would appear that 48 
hours immersion is essential. 














2. B. larvae from culture 6 days old on yeast 
egg-yolk-agar. Gram’s stain. x1000 (original). 


made from the larval seales in open 
cells after 24 hours and 48 hours im- 
mersion. 

Result.—Good growth of B. larvae de- 
veloped in all cultures, 

Conclusions.—Be-Helth is not effective 
in killing the spores of B. larvae as they 
oceur in larval seales of diseased combs 
after 48 hours immersion. 

Note.—The combs were much blanched 
and the wax denatured, the cell walls 
being made friable, causing them to 
crush badly on being handled. 


Hutzelman’s Solution. 

This is a commercial preparation of 
formalin and denatured alcohol prepared 
especially for treating combs affected 
with American foul brood. 

Foul brood combs were immersed in 
this solution and cultures made from lar 
val seales both from open cells and cap 
ped cells after 24 hours and 48 hours 
immersion, ; 














3. B. larvae from culture 5 days old on yeast- 
egg-yolk-agar; Loeffler’s flagella stain. x1200 
(original). 

Formalin. 

The sample used was guaranteed to be 
at least 37 per cent formaldehyde. This 
formalin was diluted with water in the 
following proportions: 50-50; 25-75; 20- 
80; 15-85. 

Foul brood affected combs were im- 
mersed in each of these solutions for 24 
hours and 48 hours, after which periods 
cultures were made from the seales from 
open cells and capped cells on yeast-egg- 
yolk-agar slopes. 

Result.—All cultures made from scales 
from open cells of combs immersed in 
any of the dilutions for either 24 or 48 
hours remained sterile. Cultures made 
from capped cells immersed for 24 hours 
showed growth of B. larvae in twenty 
per cent of the cases. All cultures made 
from capped cells of combs immersed for 
48 hours remained sterile. 

Conclusions.—Formalin diluted with 
water in as high a dilution as 15 per cent 

(Continued on page 396.) 
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L. H. Benning- By E. R. Root All around this 
hof of Benninghof . extracting display 
Farm, Columbus, Complete Process of Extracting and were exhibits f 
Ohio, put on at the Packing Honey Shown to Thousands beekeepers’ s u 


last State Fair a Daily. 
complete exhibit 

showing the entire process of taking the 
honey from the hive and putting it in 
the retail packages—mostly in five and 
ten pound tins. The exhibit consisted 
of an inelosed strueture covered with 
wire cloth to prevent ‘any possible rob- 
bing. In this was placed a modern pow- 
er extractor operated by an electric mo- 
tor, a modern uncapping equipment in- 
cluding a steam uneapping-knife and two 
140-gallon tanks. The extractor was 
equipped with a honey pump whieh de- 
livered the honey in a stream into the 
tanks. As the people passed by, they 
could see the honeycombs uncapped and 
then go into the extractor, the ex- 
tractor whirl and finally see the golden 
stream of honey flow from a galvanized 


see 


pipe into the settling-tanks. Zowie! 
didn’t that make their mouths water? 


They could see the girls draw this same 
delicious ‘‘real bee honey’’ out into tins 
and bottles right fresh from the hive. 
Did they buy? Mr. Benninghof says he 
sold at his exhibit tons of honey which 


he extracted right in the extracting 
booth, where every one‘ could see it. 


From seventy-five to one hundred thou- 
sand people this exhibit every 
day for six days. 


passed 





Novel Advertising Stunt 


plies and honey in 
both glass and tin 
Quite a force of clerks were kept busy 
in disposing of the honey. Large quanti 
ties of literature were distributed, and 
the educational value of the exhibits was 
considerable; and, moreover, Mr. Ber 

ninghof was advertised as the ‘‘hone 

man’’ of Columbus. He is shown on tl 

next page with four of his helpers. 

An ‘‘Accident’’ That Helped Advertise 

Honey. 

It was this same Mr. Benninghof who 
staged an advertising bee ‘‘stunt’’ on 
the busiest streets of Columbus. He 
somehow spilled a lot of bees from his 
automobile on High Street of that city, 
near the Capitol building where traffi. 
is most congested. From the stand 
point of the people on the street it was 
a purely unforeseen accident. That it was 
not ‘funforeseen’’ is shawn by the fact 
that a tip was somehow given to the 
newspaper men that such a stunt would 
come off on such a street. As news was 
scarce the reporters were out in full foree 
with their cameras. 

A whole colony of bees was spilled 
from a Ford on the street. My, oh my! 
what a mix-up of men, bees and combs! 
According to the newspapers it as 
something ‘fawful.’’ Combs, bees and 
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police were seattered in all directions. 
Traffie was tied up, and in the mean 
time Bennie was ‘‘jawing’’ his men for 


being so eareless. What he said was a 


plenty; but Bennie was not so mad or 
flustrated as he appeared. If you could 
have looked close you would have seen a 
twinkle in his eyes, showing that his 

in ‘*worked.’’ 


It worked a little too 








Tl extracting crew at the Ohio State Fair 
bee and honey exhibit. L. H. Benninghof and 
his helpers. 
well, as the bystanders and the street 
car company will assert. Squares of 
their cars both ways were completely tied 
up. Moreover, it took a whole squad of 
police to bring order out of chaos. The 
police must have a tip, too, as so many 

of them were on hand. 

If Bennie had not had a ‘‘pull’’ with 
the force he probably would have been 
‘pulled’’ in a way not to his liking. The 
reason for this ‘‘pull,’’ he says, was 
his: Any time a stray swarm of bees 
inds anywhere in the city of Columbus, 
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he is immediately notified by the police 
department, regardless as to whose bees 
they are, to come and remove them. On 
this account he thought it would be per- 
fectly ‘‘safe’’ to pull off this stunt. 
This stunt and the newspaper publie- 
ity connected with it, followed by the 
exhibit at the Ohio State Fair, gave Mr. 
Jenninghof a lot of advertising; for, be 











An accident (?) on a busy corner in Columbus, 

Ohio. A colony of bees was spilled from a 

truck at a strategic point which stopped traffic 
and created quite a stir in the papers. 

it known, he sells honey in glass and tin 

all over Columbus and vicinity. 

Most of us wouldn’t have the nerve to 
stage a stunt like this. It would not be 
well for us if we did; but it proved a 
case of ‘fall is well that ends well.’’ 

Moral.— Don’t attempt any — such 
stunt unless you get the consent of the 
city fathers, the mayor, the ehief of po- 
lice, and then be prepared for a damage 
suit from some irate citizen who couldn’t 
see the point, even if he did feel it. 























and honey exhibit at 
seen at the left. 


other view of the bee 
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the Ohio State Fair. The extracting booth is here 
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VARIOUS SWARM CONTROL PLANS 


Carefully Conducted Experiments in Various 
Types of Location Would Develop Best Method 


Many are the plans for controlling 
swarming when producing’ extracted 
honey; but most of them are so imper- 
fectly adapted to local conditions in the 
maintenance of maximum colony morale 
that further experiment by those quali- 
fied is one of the greatest needs of mod- 
ern beekeeping. 

Experiments should be carefully con- 
ducted in widely separated localities, 
comparing the various plans, from the 
old plan of breeding from stock selected 
for generations from the colonies less in 
clined to swarm than the average, and 
with such bees, doing little more than 
giving abundant room in the comb and 
if necessary, destroying queen-cells, to 
all the newer plans of raising brood 
above an exeluder, shook-swarming, re- 
queening and mechanical swarming. All 
these should be tried on such numbers 
of colonies that some confidence can be 
placed in the results indicated. 

There is no denying the fact, that 
here and there are successful producers 
who seldom or never practice the radical 
and more or less complex methods of 
swarm control, yet large crops are pro 
duced; and apparently with no 
labor than when the more radical meth 
ods are used, if as much. Notable among 
the extensive producers of extracted 
honey who resort to simple queen-cell 
destruction, with abundant room in the 
combs and the giving of the minor re- 
quirements such as sufficient ventilation, 
ete., are R. F. Holtermann and Morley 
Pettit. There are also some extensive 
producers of comb honey who practice 
the same plan very successfully, who 
never seem to be so hurried as do some 
who practice the more radical methods, 
and certainly their crops are excellent in 
both quantity and quality. 

In theory, the more radical methods 
would appear to be much better, for, if 
successfully worked out for the condi 
tions in a given locality, the swarming 
impulse is at onee done away with. or 
satisfied. Where this is suecessfully ac- 
complished, the results are usually very 
good, and no further attention need be 
given to the brood-chambers of such 
eclonies during the season provided all is 
as it shou!d be at the next trip after the 
treatment. But there is the rub. Not 
at all is it true that the radical plans of 
swarm control are uniformly successful. 
The variation in colony condition at the 


more 


time of treatment, together with tlie 
variation of seasonal conditions within 
the next ten days, may render of no 
avail the treatment given. Not that 


swarming may not be controlled, but 
colony condition and colony morale may 
be rendered far worse than if no treat 
ment other than the destruction of 
queen-cells had been given. 

During June, 1923, we made enormous 
shook or mechanically forced Swarms 
with the intention of producing comb 
honey; then the weather conditions 
changed for the worse. Of many such 
swarms made, only one was found work 
ing freely in the comb-honey supers at 
the next trip to the apiary. In other 
years, such big forced swarms have been 
made at the opening of the alfalfa flow, 
and cool cloudy weather followed, with 
a rapid aging of the fielders resulting in 
very little surplus being gathered. In 
fact, the apiary would have been in bet 
ter condition had more conservative 
plans been followed. 

Demareeing has doubtless been applied 
to thousands of colonies when the 
weather conditions that followed were 
such that the queen put below the ex 
cluder on a frame or two of brood did 
not lay freely, the field force and nurses 
virtually abandoning her. This resmlts 
in a dwindling colony and a materia’ re 
duction of the crop from any later honey 
flow. On the other hand, under well 
worked out radical plans of swarm con 
trol such as these, if the weather rv 
mains good very large crops may be tak 
en. An immense force of satisfied bees 
sometimes work with far more vigor than 
the bees in colonies not so treated. In 
fact, my largest crops have been from 
such colonies. 

I believe it was Professor Park, then 
of the Iowa Agricultural College, but 
now connected with the Illinois Univer 
sity, who found in carefully conducted 
experiments, that Demareeing reduced 
the yield from colonies (one season at 
least). M. H. Mendleson of Ventura, 
Calif., insists that his helpers maintain 
a ‘fcompact brood-nest.’’ For average 
conditions in the average northern lo 
eality, this advice is good, unless the 
beekeeper feels quite sure that very fa 
vorable weather will follow the opening 
of his honey flow. 

A few producers hereabouts insist that 
they have a strain of bees much less in 
clined to swarm than the average. These 
men are not users of large hives. They 
admit, however, that when everything 
favorable for swarming, as in some e 
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ceptional seasons, even these bees will 
swarm. I have known at least two bee- 
keepers who ran an apiary for extracted 
honey for one or more seasons, without 
any eolonies trying to swarm, and the 
hives were ordinary eight-frame size, 
though the bees were, in both instances, 
| believe, of the strain referred to above. 
So persistent have been their claims 
that we are giving this strain a trial in 
our Own apiaries. 

After actual experience with hives of 
various shapes and capacities, I doubt, 
for the average northern locality where 
pollen in the spring is reasonably abun- 
dant, that the size of hive has much to 
do with swarm-prevention or control. 
While in the large hive the queen usually 
has abundant room for egg-laying, if the 
combs are of good quality and not honey 
nor pollen-bound, yet in the large hive 
she will all the sooner reach and pass 
the ‘‘peak’’ of her egg-laying powers, 
and then, if conditions remain favorable 
as regards honey and pollen supply, they 
are very likely to prepare to swarm. 

Some seem to think that we have 
about reached the ultimate goal of 
swarm-prevention or control, with col- 
ony morale maintained at its maximum. 
For conditions in some few localities, 
this may be true, but for the greatest 
number of localities, especially in the 
northern states, we have only begun to 
adventure on the path leading to the 
largest crops from a given number of 
colonies. Each qualified reader can do 
nothing of greater service to beekeeping 
than to join in the search for simpler 
methods which will, at the same time, 
stimulate colony morale to the utmost 
and eliminate all swarming. 

Meridian, Idaho. E. F. Atwater. 


—— A a. 


PECULIAR CASE OF POISONING 


Heavy Loss of Bees in Southeastern Nevada. 
Supposed to be Caused by Loco Weed 

For three years in succession I have 
built my bees up and had them in con 
dition so that they should have made a 
wonderful lot of honey, only to have 
everything nipped in the bud by a severe 
case of poisoning, with the bees left 
weaker the middle of July than they 
were when spring started. As I had 
never read nor heard of the loco being 
a poison plant and as there was no spray 
ing nor artificial poisoning of any kind, I 
was at a loss to diagnose the trouble. In 
the first year’s experience with it I had 
about 140 colonies, spring count. Eighty 
of them were full colonies, very heavy 
with honey and with queens that had 
seen a full season’s service. The remain 
ing 60 were just nuclei but with young 
queens in each of them. 
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The 80 full colonies built up in the 
spring until they literally boiled over 
with bees, and commenced to bring in 
honey at a time when it seemed there 
was nothing to work on. I did not find 
them working the loco that year at all. 
But at this time, which normally should 
been swarming time, the queens quit lay- 
ing and never started again. A few 
colonies started queen-cells but only a 
few. In the rest, the queens simply 
quit with no cells started. I noticed also 
at this time much of the brood in emerg- 
ing would gnaw off the capping, protrude 
the tongue and perish remaining in the 
comb. The colonies then dwindled faster 
than I’ve ever seen elsewhere. Within a 
month they were down to handfuls, and 
within six or seven weeks I think I had 
about 15 nuclei left out of the 80 full 
colonies. 

Of the 60 nuclei about 45 survived. As 
mentioned above, they had young queens 
reared the summer before that had seen 
very little service. These young queens 
quit laying for over a month, but did 
not disappear as did the old ones. They 
may not have got quite so bad a dose of 
the poison. The brood died in the combs 
—some of it so that the combs were bare- 
ly fit for use. However, these 45 sur 
vived and in July were building up 
again. Before fall they had made two 
cans of honey apiece and about an aver 
age of 50 pounds each for winter. 

There were none of them that raised 
a queen, nor did I have any suecess with 
some nuelei that I set out, all of which 
I laid to the bee martins. The queens 
that stopped laying I could not account 
for. 

The second spring I had about 50 full 
colonies after disposing of a few with 
poor queens. These 50 I encouraged to 
build up as quickly as possible in the 
spring, and as fast as the queens started 
to fail I killed them and divided the 
bees into nuclei. 

[I did not yet realize that my bees 
were getting poisoned from some source 
but seem to have adopted a method by 
good fortune alone, which rather got 
around it. I divided the 50 eolonies, 
spring count, into 240 nuclei and could 
have stretched the number further; but 
in the last ones formed the queens either 
did not mate or would take 21 days or 
longer to do so. In fact, of the nuclei 
made last practically none went to lay 
ing and out of the 240 divisions I united 
back to 165. These, as I said, were made 
early. The middle of June, which was 
about the close of the loco bloom, they 
averaged three or four frames with seal 
ed brood and looked fine. In fact, the 
loco bloom for a while seems to build 
them up as well as any other honey flow. 
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Then the queens quit laving and did not 
do any more laving for at least a month. 
The brood died in the combs the same as 
the previous vear and the them 
selves seemed to be very short-lived, for 
by the middle of July they had gone 
down to handfuls again. They then built 
up good and strong for the winter and 
made about 120 cans of honey. 

The spring of the third vear I made 
SO nuclei which, with what I had, would 
have been close to all the bees there was 
range for; but | made them late and of 
the 80 | think about five queens went to 
laying. The loco bloom was extra heavy 
that spring and at last I decided that it 
must be the loco as there does not seem 
to be anything else that could be caus 
ing the trouble. For a while it looked as 
though the bees were going to be wiped 
out entirely. However, about 100 barely 
survived out of the 240, and they had 
only a handful of bees. 

I think there are two ways of getting 
around the matter, One is to make all 
increase in the fall and put all of the 
bees in one where there is as 
little loco Putting them all 
in one yard would cut down the percent 
age of poison each one could receive. It 
would also probably be well to feed at 
the eritical time. The other recourse is 
to move them away from any loco and 
then haul them back afterwards; but, 
as this involves a long haul, it would be 
expensive. 


bees 


location 


as possible. 


Two facts seem to be pretty clear to 
me, One is that no queens can be raised 
while loco is in bloom or for a long time 
after with bees that have been 
The other is that the voung queens can 
be raised while loco is in bloom or for a 
long time after with that have 
been locoed. The other is that the voung 
queens seem to survive even a very 
heavy dose of it and that the old queens 
do not. <A peculiarity seems to be that 
the bees do not seem to show the effects 
of the poisoning until after the loco has 
quit blooming. I understand the poison 
acts very slowly with stock. 


Alamo, Nev. 


low oed, 


bees 


Timberline Riggs. 
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[A large number of plants in the West 
Most of these 
suspected of being poisonous belong to 
the family Leguminosae, to which belong 
also alfalfa, peas and similar plants. The 
loco plant referred to bv Mr. Riggs is 
probably the blue loco or ‘‘rettleweed’’ 
(Astragalus diphysus which is found 
chiefly in Arizona, but extends into the 
adjacent states. 


are called ‘f‘loeco weeds.’’ 


This plant is poisonous 
to horses, cattle and sheep. The peculiar 
slow effects on the described by 
Mr. Riggs suggest that the pollen of this 
plant mav be the souree of the trouble 
instead of the nectar.—Editor. | 
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OUTYARD SWARM PREVENTIOS 


A Simple Plan that Works Well in Alfalfa Re. 


gion of Kansas 


In working one yard of bees at hon 
there is hardly a day but that we 
doing something to some of the colonics. 
Many beekeepers keep a very compl 
record of the condition of each in 
vidual colony and make a note of wl 
they will do to this one today, the ne 
one tomorrow, and some other one t 
dav after. I know, because I have do: 
it myself. It is a part of the devel 
ment of a beekeeper But 
methods will not work in the outyar 
When we are working one vard of be 
at home, every individual colony is 
unit. When we establish outyards tl 
vard becomes the unit, and we work t 
yard, not the colonies. 


home-yar 


The object of the first visit to tl 
yard in the spring is to see that en 
colony has a laying plenty of 
stores for spring brood-rearing, and 


queen, 


dispose of dead and queenless coloni 
leaving the yard on this firs 
visit we sure that every 


sefore 
make colon 
laying queen and 
until the first alfalf 
bloom, which comes some time in May 
When the yard is left in that conditio: 
there is absolutely 


contains a 
stores to last 


nothing more we ean 


do for the bees until they are beginning 


to feel crowded. 


The second visit comes as the first al 
falfa is beginning to appear. It 
has but one objeet—to prevent swarn 
ing. Swarming oecurs while the colon 
is in an unbalanced condition as a re 
sult of its rapid spring growth, but th 
impetus that actually sets it off is usual 


bloom 


ly one of the minor honey flows. With us 


this is the first alfalfa bloom. 


Some years ago | broke into the pag 
of the A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cultur 
with ten slatted dividers just the = siz 
of a brood-frame. These were alternate 
with the brood-combs, spreading the be: 
out evenly 
of one. 


through two stories instea 
It was an attempt to apply th 
Aspinwall principle to the  standar 
hive. Of course, | was more than please 
to have my slatted dividers illustrate 
in that book, and had to buy an over 
sized hat as a result. The last editior 
however, contains no mention of then 
and the swelling is considerably reduce: 


After watching the action of stron 
colonies that had been spread by slatte 
dividers and forced to occupy two hiv 
bodies instead of one, it finally dawn 
on me that the same thing might be a 
complished by alternating the  broo: 
frames with frames of foundation « 


drawn combs. That was more than 1 
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ears ago, and in all this time I don’t 
elieve I have had a dozen swarms from 
lonies that were so treated. 
In applying the method we go to the 
ird a little before the most advanced 
colonies may be expected to feel 
‘*broody,’’ and start queen-cells. The 
iternating of all the frames of brood 
ith frames of foundation or empty 
ombs must be done before any cells are 
started, not afterwards. It is an out 
ird manipulation that absolutely gets 
esults. 
Strong colonies that were wintered a 
tory and a half high will at this time 
ive practically all of the space, that 
not occupied with pollen and honey 
both the hive body and the shallow 
extracting super, filled with brood. They 
ive reached the danger point. They 
must not only be given more room but 
must be forced to occupy it, and to o¢ 
cupy it right away. The only method 
that will foree a colony to oceupy an ad 
ditional hive body completely at the 
time it is given is to alternate the empty 
frames of the hive body we are giving 
with the frames of brood in the old hive 
body. This spreads the bees out evenly 
through the two hive bodies and a bee 
can’t sit down any place to meditate 
without an empty comb staring her in 
the face. It completely breaks up 
swarming. Weak colonies should not 
have their brood-combs alternated but 
hould be given an extra hive body in 
which are placed two combs of brood. 


In ease any of the colonies have start 
ed queen-cells it will be the stronger 
ones, and we are almost sure to find 
these cells while alternating the combs. 
When queen-cells are found we shake the 
bees upon foundation or empty combs or 
both. These shaken swarms are given 
two hive bodies. One or,more frames 
partly filled with honey are given to each 
to tide them over any bad spell of weath 
er that might prevent them from going 
to the field for nectar. 

When we leave the yard on this 
swarm-prevention trip, every colony has 
been treated in a way that is reasonably 
sure to prevent swarming, and has been 
viven enough storage room to last until 
the main honey flow is on. With us this 
comes from the second alfalfa bloom, 
which opens between the 15th and 20th 
of June. 

Any manipulation that relieves the 
congestion of the brood-chamber reduces 
the swarming tendency. By alternating 
ill of the combs of brood with empty 
combs or frames of foundation, the con 
gestion is practically done away with 
ind the swarming is almost eliminated. 

Augusta, Kan. A. V. Small. 
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WATER METHOD FOR INTRODUCING 


Wetting Down the Bees as Well as the Queen 
for Dire& Introduction 


My method for introducing queens is 
not a new one, just an old English meth 
od. It is called the Water Method. The 
old way to use this method was to kill 
the queen in the colony to be requeened, 
dip the new queen into warm water and 
shake her around until she is thoroughly 
wet, open the cage and allow her to 
crawl down among the bees in the now 
queenless colony, then plaee the cover 
on the hive and forget it till the next 
time you want to examine it. 

This method will work sometimes, if 
there happens to be a good honey flow 
on and every thing else is just right; 
but | found that it is not always per 
fect. So I made this little change in 
procedure, which I find makes all the 
difference in the world with the success 
of the plan. 

Go to the colony to be requeened, tak 
ing with vou a new queen and about 
two quarts of water (not too cold). 
Open the hive and remove the old queen; 
then smoke the bees just enough to 
drive the most of them down below the 
top-bars and proceed to wet the bees 
by sprinkling over the top-bars. When 
the first water hits them they will gen 
erally set up quite a roar, so just keep 
on sprinkling them until they quiet down. 
Don’t be afraid of using too much wa 
ter; it won’t hurt them if the hive is 
set with the entrance lower so the extra 
water will drain out. Next, dip the new 
queen into water, cage and all. She won’t 
drown. Get her wet, then remove the 
screen from the cage, letting the queen 
crawl down among the already wet bees. 
After you are sure she has crawled down 
among the bees, put on the cover and 
mark that colony requeened. If the col 
ony be more than one story, be sure to 
wet the bees in the supers before put 
ting back on the brood-chamber. 

Water will not hurt the queen, brood 
or bees if not cold enough to chill them; 
so I consider that this method is not 
cruel, Speaking of cruelty, how about 
taking a heavy laying queen and cag 
ing her for several days before the bees 
set her free? Is it not more cruel to 
shut her off from heavy laying all at 
onee than to give her a warm bath 
which will keep her wet only a few min 
utes, when she ean and will go right on 
with her egg-laying as though nothing 
had happened. 

Some will say this is not natural. But 
is it not more nearly natural than killing 
a queen in a eolony, then caging a new 
one there for several days? Not only do 
you stop her laying, but also there are 
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no eggs being laid in the colony in which 
she is eaged. Is either of these nat- 
ural? It is not. With my method the 
new queen in many cases will be lay 
ing within an hour after she is intro- 
duced. That is the reason the bees ae 
cept her so readily, for the water gives 
them all the same odor, and when they 
get dried off they find a queen going on 
with her work just as things should be. 
So they can’t see that anything has 
happened but a heavy rain. In a very 
few minutes after the bees have organ 
ized after their bath, you can go back 
and manipulate the colony just as usual. 
Are there any other methods in which 
you dare go back and work the colony 
in so short a time? 

This method is simple, and I have 
found it to be so nearly perfect that I 
eall it 100 per cent. Think of the time 
in egg-laying that is saved, also! Of 
course, if a queen comes through the 
mail, the chances are she will not com- 
mence to lay for several days; but if 
you can get your queens nearby or raise 
them yourself, this method is a time 
saver. We have requeened hundreds of 
colonies by this plan and have lost very 
few. Now we use this method most of 
the time. W. L. Bell. 

Orange, Calif. 


a & os" 
USE AND ABUSE OF EXCLUDERS 


Conditions Under Which Queens Stay Below 
When Excluders are Not Used 


In the January issue, page 10, I note 
the Editor’s remarks regarding the use 
of the second story by the queen. With 
me, and I think generally in Australia, 
the queen is given the full run of the 
whole hive whether two or four stories. 

Any well-bred queen will preferably 
keep to the lower story, and it is only 
when crowded for that she 
to the second one. It is quite common 
for the second story to contain up to six 
or seven combs or brood while the lower 
full; which goes to prove that 
70,000 cells are not generally sufficient 
for the laying capacity of the average 
queen. 

Forcing the queen down with an ex 
cluder would not work at all where 
there are a number of out-apiaries, be 
cause it would produce a large number 
of swarms, which no one would be on 
‘and to attend to, and also it would take 
a lot of time which could not profitably 
be given. 

I fail to see what advantages there 
are in erowding the queen down with an 
excluder, but I can see many disadvan 
tages. 

In my 


room goes 


one is 


opinion, excluders, except at 
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certain short periods and for certain jobs 
ure a mistake and are never needed. 
am not producing comb honey now; bu 
for about 20 years I produced 14,009 
sections a year and never in all th 
time used an execluder. At the same time 
I never got any pollen in the sections 
and only on two oceasions did the queen 
go above to lay. My experience is that 
bees will not store as much honey if 
they have to climb through an excluder 
as they will if they do not have to do s 
Major Shallard. 

Leichhardt, Australia. 

| Major Shallard’s statement that ‘‘any 
well-bred queen will preferably keep to 
the lower story’’ will be a surprise to 
many in this country, especially in th 
North, who are aceustomed to seeing 
queens desert a lower story still con 
taining unfilled combs for the seeond or 
even third or fourth story, resulting in 
the combs in the lower story being clog 
ged with pollen at the close of the hone, 
flow. Locality apparently has much to 
do with this difference in the behavior 
of the queens. In this country excluders 
are not needed in some localities wher 
the main crop is gathered from fall flow 
ers and under some conditions in the al 
falfa region where the honey flow is 
comparatively slow but of long duration, 
for the queen is then crowded down by 
honey in the upper portion of the brood 
chamber. In localities having an early 
flow the queens in most strony 
colonies will go into the extracting su 
pers unless kept down by excluders, 2s 
pecially if the combs are perfect so there 
is no rim of honey between the brood 
chamber and the supers. For comb hon 
ey, of course, excluders are not needed 
except when hiving swarms on frames of 
foundation only. (See also editorial pages 
in this issue.) 

In this country,.as a rule, the queen is 
not confined to the lower story by an ex 
cluder until after the peak of brood 
rearing in the spring. At this time the 
queen of her own accord reduces thi 
number of eggs she lays daily so that 
less room is needed for brood. 

It is possible to have 16 or 17 combs 
that appear to be fairly well filled with 
brood, and still not have more than 70, 
000 cells of brood, for many cells con 
tain pollen or honey and many others ar 
vacant. In estimating the number of 
cells of brood, many errors are made in 
not making sufficient allowance for th: 
eells which do not contain brood. Thos: 
who take time to measure carefully th« 
portion of the combs containing broo:! 
or actually count the cells of brood i: 
a strong colony are surprised how far 
short the count falls of the estimat: 
based upon the total number of cells it 
a comb.—Editor. ] 
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SIFTINGS 








The editorial, ‘Experiment in Cellar 
Wintering,’’ as given on pages 282 and 
°83 of April Gleanings, marks a distinct 
advanee in our knowledge of wintering 
bees. We guessed before, but now we 
know the value of careful handling in 
placing bees in winter quarters, and 
every beekeeper who winters his bees in 
a cellar should be duly grateful to M. J. 
Deyell for this careful experiment. How 
simple it all is. Instead of guessing from 
year to year, Mr. Deyell just tried it out, 
and now we know. 

* * 7 

A 15 per cent loss of honey und a 20 
per cent loss of colonies as the result of 
rough handling seem like a pretty heavy 
tax to pay for a little careless, hasty 
handling of bees in autumn. It would 
be surprising if the lower vitality of the 
eight colonies that survived the winter 
would not prove a greater loss even than 
the two dead colonies. 


- * * 


Leslie Burr’s methods of saving one’s 
strength, as given on page 298, is well 
worth the careful attention of every one 
who does his own work among his bees. 

- 7 * 

An old proverb says, ‘‘A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,’’ and so it 
would seem after reading thé editorial, 
on page 283 in regard to Dr. Brady’s ig 
norant assertions as to the adulteration 
of honey. Many years ago a small boy 
came to visit me as I was opening hives. 
He eame and stood in front of a hive 
and, swinging his arms, said, ‘f‘I know 
all about bees,’’ when much to his sur 
prise a bee planted a sting in his face. 
Very soon he had a more humble and 
modest knowledge of bees. 

* * . 

Every beekeeper who reads’ Dr. 
Brady’s article on the adulteration of 
‘‘extracted or strained honey’’ should 
‘‘sting’’ the editors of such papers as 
know no better than to print such non 
sense. Beekeepers should follow the ad 
viee of the Editor to write to them and 
tell the newspaper men the folly of 
printing such stuff until they are ready 
to apologize and rectify their blunder. 

7 * . 

Yes, ‘*A little knowledge is a danger 
ous thing.’’ Geo. H. Dacy has written up 
the ‘*United States Bee Farm’’ as the 
leading article for the Popular Science 
Monthly for May. Some of his statements 
are at least novel if not true; for in- 
stance, he says, ‘‘The bee can not see for 


as eaeaa 
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more than a few feet.’’ It finds its way 
back to the hive by some super sense un- 
like any possessed by man. Again, 
‘*Each bee has its own place in life, and 
its life work is appointed at birth. More- 
over, whether it be honey gathering, sen- 
tinel or comb builder, the bee never at- 
tempts to change its occupation nor rise 
beyond its station.’’ 

He tells us further that bees are so 
fond of their home that ‘‘if eggs are 
taken from one hive and hatched in an- 
other, the young bees will return to the 
original hive as soon as they are able to 
fly.’’ This will be news to some of us 
old beekeepers who, for the past 40 or 50 
years, have been removing combs of egys 
and brood from strong colonies and giv- 
ing them to weak ones to build them up. 

7 2 * 

‘*Learning and Unlearning,’’ as Leslie 
Burr says, seems to be the beekeepers’ 
method of progression. And now comes 
John Anderson from far-away Scotland 
to tell us that bees are unable to digest 
starch that was so highly recommended 
50 or 60 years ago, and so I take down 
my memory book and write down, ‘‘No 
good, tried and found wanting.’’ 


* 7 * 


‘*Bees in Fruit Pollination,’’ by Roy 
Hutson, beginning on page 290, is an- 
other interesting chapter on the value of 
bees in the deciduous orchards of our 
country. While the facts are not very 
different from those heretofore mad», 
they were on a larger scale and more 
conclusive. Already intelligent orchard- 
ists in all parts of the country are eall- 
ing for bees during fruit bloom. Even 
here in New England, where we used to 
hear complaints of bees injuring fruit, 
we are now getting orders for bees to 
set in orchards during bloom. 


* - * 


That new bulletin on the ‘‘Growth 
and Feeding of Honeybee Larvae,’’ men- 
tioned on page 281, is of more than usual 
interest to thoughtful beekeepers. The 
rapid growth of the larvae seems almost 
like a miracle, and the number of visits 
of nurse bees to eggs and larvae daily is 
almost beyond belief. Many times I have 
opened hives when honey was plentiful 
in the fields, and found so many bees on 
the combs that I thought them lacking in 
ambition or actually lazy. I wanted to 
shake them off the combs and tell them 
to go to work, forgetting the number of 
bees required to look after the tender 
baby bees. 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH | | 





In Southern California. 4 P* i! 


came in 
with showers the first few days, and the 
weather has been rather intermittent 
throughout the month. It has not been 
just what one would want for the best 
results from the orange bloom. The 
nights have been quite cool, as a rule, 
and many times it has remained cool all 
day. 

A number of people have spoken of 
seeing bees crawling around in the grass 
unable to fly. The loss of field bees has 
been very severe, and it is only the very 
strong colonies that have been able to 
There 
have been seasons when even the weak 


store honey of any consequenee, 


colonies stored surplus from the oranges, 
but not this vear. 
not seem to be able to gain in numbers, 
and many beekeepers say that the strong 
ure getting stronger and the weak are 
getting weaker all the time. There is an 
oceasional beekeeper who will get a sat 
isfactory vield from the oranges, but 
they are few and far between. 
that the oranges will vield for 10 days 
yet, while a few think the flow may last 
a month. 


The small colonies do 


Some sav 


The sages have made only a_ very 
small growth in most places, and very 
few beekeepers anticipate anything from 
that source. The wild buckwheat mav 
give us some honey, but 
problematic. 

Our rainfall is now at or near the ree 
ord for last vear over most of southern 
ern California; but that is only a little 
over half of what we need to insure a 
bountiful harvest. 

Very few 


us vet that is 


beekeepers will need any 
supplies, as there are so many empty 
hives that it will take much effort even 
to get the aplaries back to the numbers 
there were last vear. 

The Riverside County 
Club held a special meeting on April 23, 
at which time the principal topics for dis 


Jeekeepers’ 


cussion was queen-rearing and increase 
J. Epstein was the principal speaker. He 
is a man who has been very successful in 
rearing queens and making nuclei. He 
has also very successfully shipped bees 
between California and Utah and Idaho 
He had with him all of the necessary 
paraphernalia excepting the bees for il 
lustrating his methods A few of the 
high points of his talk were’ plenty of 
feed at all times, plenty of bees and bees 
in the proper condition for cell-building 


A division-board feeder is used. One 
third water to two-thirds sugar is the 
proportion for feed. Two colonies for 


starting the cells and six for finishir 
furnish him all of the queen-cells tha 
he needs, and he usually makes fro: 
three to eight hundred increase. 

We spent the day recently among tl 
back-country beekeepers and found the: 
to be a good-hearted, jovial bunch of fe 
lows ready to feed you on the fat of tl 
land and visit as long as you like. Ver 
few of them knew anything of the con 
dition of their bees. When we drov: 
up, we were likely to be received some 
thing like this: ‘‘Oh, ho, that is the be 
inspector. Say, I’m glad you came. | 
have not looked at my bees this spring 
I have been too busy.’’ How many wer 
dead, how many diseased or whether an) 
were turned over by stock or covers 
were off, they knew little or nothing 
about it. It is a wonder some of thos 
fellows ever made a honey erop. Som: 
of these apiarists have good up-to-dat: 
equipment, but a goodly number still 
have hives and frames*that are not 
standard. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


In Utah. The conditions in Utah 


during March and April 
were very backward. There was no new 
pollen until April 20, and but very few 
days when bees could fly; this was favor 
able in one way, as it conserved thi 
strength of the old bees and saved stores 
until some new honey was coming. 
The willows are yielding quite well 
but dandelion is not vielding on account 
of dry weather, and unless rain comes 
Fruit i 
just coming into bloom and breeding Is 


soon its season will be short. 


yoing on rapidly, but many colonies ar: 
just living from hand to mouth. Usuall 
there is plenty of nectar coming in to 
keep bees breeding until alfalfa blooms: 
but this vear, unless rain comes soon, | 
expect to see two weeks of dearth befor« 
alfalfa bloom. 

Alfalfa better than at 
present. There is plenty of deep mois 
ture on the dry land, and there will be 
plenty of water for irrigation for th: 
irrigated lands; so, if we can get the bee 
in condition for the honey flow, I see no 
reason why we should not get a crop of 
honev In the event of a heavy honey 
flow, I think I would rather have the 
honey that will go to waste than what 
will be quarantine 
placed on bees from California, on ar 
count of the dreaded foot and 
disease, will keep many 


never looked 


gathered, as the 


moutl 
earloads fron 
coming here after the orange flow in 
California. It works a hardship on the 
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bheemen in California, as the outlook 
ere is not the best. Sinee Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho and Montana have placed 


ban on bees coming into these states, 

places a handicap on our friends in 
Cahfornia, who could help to save some 
of the honey that will go to waste, be 

des helping them to bridge over their 
own bad conditions. 

It is to be hoped that this scourge can 
overcome, as it would be a ter 
have it spread over 
which mueh of our 

Everything possi 


soon be 
rible calamity to 
t from 


comes, 


ese states 
meat supply 
ble is being done to prevent its spread; 
even tourists are being met at the state 
ies and themselves fumigated and their 
whines disinfected. 


We are going to have a busy season 
th 500 colonies working for comb hon 
ey and 200 for extracted honey. Besides, 
fe and 1 celebrate our fiftieth wedding 
niversary the 24th of this month. The 
ven children are all coming home that 
, so we must take a dav off. Standing 
at this mile-post in life we look back 
with few regrets and to the future with 
ss trepidation than those who look 
without hope. We can not agree with 
that old age is a tragedy, for we 
life as never before. I tell the 
wife, who has gotten my three 
eals a day for 50 years, that if I were 
she I would consider myself a sort of 
burnt offering; but when I her beau 
tiful hand paintings and the dinner table 
lecorated with beautiful flowers of her 
an inspiration to try 
to live another 50 vears. 


Hyrum, Utah. M. A. 


i\ 


some 
en }OV 


cood 
see 


mwn raising, it is 


Gill. 
~*~ 


In North Carolina. 


There is ey 


rv indien 
tion at this time (May 6) that this will 
be the biggest honey vear, at least for 
eastern Carolina, in recent years. While 


the senson is not nearly SO far developed 
n the western the state, there 
+ every indication that this and the cen 


section of 


well 
week ; 


tral seetion will show up fully as 


rhe plants seem to be fully two 


iter than the average all through the 
tate, Just now the holly is providing 
the most worked bloom hereabouts. This 
ill be followed closely by the tupelo 
nd other lowland gums; then by the 
berry and a variety of other flowers 
hat close the spring honey flow the lat 
ter part of June 

Mastern Carolina beekeepers are de 
endent almost entirely on the wild 
owe! for their surplus honey. This 

kes comme reinl hee keeping exeention 


lv diffieult beenuse of the 
Infaining so 


red 


necessity of 
widely 
have to he 


many and so seat 


These 


according to their relation to sw imps 


outvards select 


wwaeaeaa 
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or other conditions the 
honey-bearing plants. Great eare and 
judgment have to be exercised, too, in 
determining how many colonies of bees 
a particular range will accommodate 
with plentiful nectar. Also, there must 
be taken into consideration the variety 
of flowers in the range, whether there 
will be properly successive flowering of 
different plants as the season advances, 
Furthermore, the management of the 
bees differs very materially in many re 
from that 


that develop 


spects required or most ap- 
proved in many other sections of the 
country. A suceession of honey flows 


have their influence on the development 
of the and the super require 
ments as the season advances. Indeed, it 
is these conditions that are often quite 
uncertain that make section honey most 
difficult and make the ‘‘echunk eomb 
honey’? and extracted-honey production 
most popular in this part of the country. 


colonies 


There has been but little and seattered 
appearance of brood diseases in North 
Carolina. In several localities where 
American foul brood made its appearance 
the disease has been cleared out with no 
indication of reappearanee. The bee 
culture authorities of the state depart 
ment of agriculture are on the alert and 


eager to give every assistance to bee 
keepers who are so unfortunate as to 


find disease in their vards. 


There is a steady progress being mad 


in getting bee owners, especially small 


farmers who have all along kept. their 
bees in the old-fashioned gum and_ box 


hives, to put them into standard improved 


hives. This will greatly simplify con 
trol of disease troubles as thev levelop. 
Numbers of large apiaries of old) gum 


and box hives have been transferred this 
spring, or at least this work 
started under eonditions that 
complete standardization within a sea 
son or two. 

An effective transferring 
the gum hives on the usual benches close 
together is to transfer, sav, every fourth 
colony early; then when they work 
well and either side are 
threatening to swarm, move them away 


has been 


assure 


method = in 


are 


ing those on 


to other benches and throw the old work 
er bees from them into the = standard 
hives on either side. The following 
spring this is done over again for that 
line of gums. In this way the expense 


of modernizing the apiary is spread over 
a longer period, and the results in ‘*hon 
are surprisingly large. Of 
course, the moving of the old gums and 
throwing of the worker bees from these 
the improved done 
day when there is a honey 
flow so that the bees will not ‘‘fight.’’ 
Wilmington, N. C, W. J. Martin. 


ev gathering’’ 


must be 
heavy 


into hives 


on a 
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I The weather conditions 
n Texas. which held the bees back 


during February and Mareh continued 
through the first half of April. Then the 
cold ended, the rains slacked away and 
the honey flow commenced. In southwest 
Texas this date was the 21st. Inquiry 
among the older beekeepers indicate this 
is the normal date when a surplus com 
menees to be stored. Huajilla, catselaw, 
guayacan, verbena and horsemint all 
eame into bloom at onee. Hives on seales 
in various parts of this section showed 
an increase of from two to fifteen pounds 
per day on good days. Some extracting 
has taken place. The central and east- 
ern parts of the state report conditions 
favorable but backward. The weather 
condition sinee the ending of our winter 
has eaused the loss of many colonies of 
bees. As the weather up to the middle 
of April would not permit the bees to 
fly, no nectar came in even though there 
were plenty of nectar-producing plants 
in bloom. As a result, the colonies built 
up as long as the old stores lasted, and 
then starved. One beekeeper reported 
that he lost 19 out of 36 colonies in one 
vard in three days. He fed, and should 
have returned and fed again but high 
water prevented. If this loss is to be 
counted in the winter loss, it will make 
the winter loss very high. 

The summer meeting of the Texas Bee 
keepers’ Association will be held during 
Farmers’ Short Course at the Texas A. 
& M. College, College Station, July 29 
and 30, 1924. The program will be a 
very interesting one, and will be given 
to the publie in a few days. In the nast 
years the from the various 
parts of the state have come to these 
meetings, This 
vear each beekeeper is requested to bring 
a pint of his best honey, as Tuesday 
night there is to be a honey-biscuit feed. 
Come and bring your honey and Honey. 


heekeepers 


boasting of their honey. 


Pin clover, or filaree, is given as being 
a good honey plant in many parts of the 
West Its relative, Hrodium ter 
anum, Texas filaree, was a life-saver to 


near 


Texas this 
month As a rule, this plant is not nu 
merous; but this wet cold spring seemed 
just fitted to it, and were 
eovered with it. At times the hees stored 
‘ nough nectar from it so that one could 
get the taste and color of the 
The honey is strong but light in color 
The poll n masses collected by the bees 


many colonies of bees in 


solid) acres 


honey 


from this plant are very dark red. 


Prof. Richmond of the Department of 
Kntomology of A. & M. College, with a 
students from the classes in 
apiculture, tour of 
Texas, April 16 to 20, studying the meth 


number of 


made “i southwest 
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ods of the commercial beekeepers and 
the honey flora. 

Many of the beemen who moved their 
bees to the cotton belt last year are 
now bringing them back to get t! 
spring honey flow from the chaparral. 
Most of these men report this move was 
profitable, as it not only saved the bees 
and made a small crop of cotton honey, 
but gave them good, strong colonies fo: 
this spring. In some eases the cotto: 
honey erop more than paid for the cost 
of moving both ways. H. B. Parks 

San Antonio, Tex. 

« 7. * 


In Michigan. Following a normal 

winter favorable to 
the bees, southern Michigan has experi 
enced a great deal of cloudy, cool weat! 
er. Thus far the season is at least tw: 
weeks late, and there have been a great 
many days sinee April 1, when the high 
est temperature was but little above 5v 
degrees during the middle of the day. As 
a result there has been an unusually 
heavy consumption of spring stores. In 
fact, much of the loss sinee last fall ean 
be accounted for by either starvation or 
spring dwindling. Unless mueh stimula 
tive feeding is done, many colonies will 
not be ready for the honey flow. 

The winter was favorable to honey 
plants, and, although the cool spring 
weather has held back the clover some 
what, the flora is in better condition 
than are the bees. 

Beekeepers’ automobile tours of in 
spection are being scheduled for all of 
the counties in which beekeeping is pros 


perous. These tours are conducted by 
the Extension Specialist in beekeeping, 
Kdwin Ewell, in co-operation with thé 


local county agricultural agent and see 
retary of the county association. Be 
keepers who seldom attend indoor meet 
ings take in the tours and pick up many 
pointers from the various apiaries visit 
ed. The long line of automobiles, wit} 
banners of the local beekeepers’ associn 
tion attached, attracts enough attention 
to be of value as an advertisement. 

A survey of beekeeping conditions in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan shows 
that there are 143 beekeepers owning 
1132 colonies at This is but a 
fraction of the number that this diseass 
free, nectar-bountiful territory will sup 
port, and demonstration apiaries are be 
by this office to 
improved methods will do. 

The area clean-up 
foul brood is being carried into sever 


present. 


ing established show 
what 
campaign against 
new counties this spring by the Direetor 
of Apiary Inspection, B. F. Kindig. A! 
ready the Upper Peninsula and severa 
counties in the Lower Peninsula have 
been freed from disease by this method 
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during the last two years. The inspectors 
see to it that every colony of bees in the 
county visited is inspected and treated 
if disease is present. A later inspec- 
tion is then made to clean up the hang 
overs. 

More colonies of are changing 
hands in Michigan this spring than usual, 
both large apiaries and small. On the 
other hand, judging from inquiries re 


bees 


ceived, a large group of beginners will 
join the ranks. Russell A, Kelty. 
East Lansing, 


Mich. 


In New York May 5, and we still 


have a steady fire in 
the furnace for it is cold and rainy. Ex 
cepting pruning and dormant spraying 


of fruit there has been absolutely no 
farm work done to date, and, if the 
weather turns for the better now, it will 
be a week before farmers cun do any 
spring seeding. 

Early fruits, such as cherries and 


peaches, are usually in bloom before this 
time but are still quite dormant, the sea- 
son thus being at least two weeks back 
ward. Fruit prospects are good, as far 
as a crop is concerned; but the storage 
houses here still have large quantities of 
apples in them, that are being sold at 
about the cost of storage. In some cases 
they are being drawn from the storage 
to the cider mill after having paid 75 
cents per barrel storage charge. I just 
relate the above to show that the honey 
market is not the most depressed of all 
farm for, in.the case of 
honey, it is mostly all cleaned up at rea 
sonable prices in spite of the largest crop 
this section has harvested in many years. 

In spite of the backward weather, 
where bees have been well proteeted and 
supplied with an abundance of honey and 
considerable pollen stored in their combs, 
they have wintered welk and have pro 
gressed well with brood-rearing. In fact, 
it looks as though they may reach their 
peak before the beginning of the clover 
honey flow; but a checking effeet on 
this has been a great searcity of natural 
pollen. The elms and maples, which usu 
ally begin yielding the first of April, did 
not give any pollen until April 27. 

The method of building up weak and 
moderately weak colonies, as given by 
Mr. Crane in May Gleanings, meets our 
hearty approval and is just the method 
used by us for many years. In fact, we 
believe we owe a good deal of our prac 
tices to some of Mr. Crane’s writings of 
But after the seattered 
infection of American foul brood we had 
last season we shall be extremely cau 
tious in all swapping of combs or bees 
this and would warn others to 
do likewise. 


commodit ies, 


some yea rs ago. 


season, 
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The investigation of spray and dust 
poisoning of bees, undertaken last yeat 
by Prof. R. B. Willson of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Geo. H. Rae of the A. I. 
Root Company, will be continued this 
year, and it is hoped that enough data 


will be collected so that definite relief 
from this terrible annual slaughter of 
the fruit-growers’ best friends may be 


averted. The gratitude of both beekeep 
ers and fruit-growers will be extended to 
the College of Agriculture and to The 
A. I. Root Company for having under 
taken the work. We expect to be in 
touch with these men while they are in 


western New York and will be glad to 
hear from anv one having trouble by 


poisoning. 


Clover is in fine condition, and we ex 


pect a good season for New York honey 
producers. 

We cannot help having thrills for 
Louisiana while reading FE. C. Davis’ 


notes in May Gleanings. 
Ransomville, N. Y. H. 


* * * 


M. My ers. 


In Oregon. ___ The beekeepers of Ore 

gon have suffered a 
serious loss in the recent death of Prof. 
A. L. Lovett, who for many years has 
been Professor of Entomology at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. Up to 1920 
Prof. Lovett had direct charge of all 
work in beekeeping in this institution. 
Although the work has been in charge of 


the writer since that date, Prof. Lovett 
has given it his best support. It has 


been largely through his effort that ad 
vancement has been possible 

EK. J. Ladd, another friend of 
beekeepers, also passed away during the 
past month. For many years Mr. Ladd 
had been connected with the apiary de 
partment of the Portland Seed Company. 
Being a student of beekeeping himself, 
he has always backed up every effort 
leading to better beekeeping. He has 
been of direet personal help to hundreds 
of individual beekeepers. His influence 
for good will be felt for a long time to 
come, 


Oregon 


Reports coming in from various see 
tions of the state as well as personal ob 
servations indicate that 
ously run short on stores 


bees have seri 
this spring. 
One reason for this shortage apparently 
is the small amount of maple bloom in 
most sections. The amount 
short of normal as a result. 
foul brood is bad in 
Oregon. 

However, the clover is looking excep 
tionally good. The stand is far better 
than usual and the acreage is greater. 
Hungarian vetch is becoming a factor in 
the Willamette valley. The flow from 
this new honey plant started the first 


of brood is 
European 


also northwestern 
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week of May when 
eight inches high 
comes into bloom. 
improving. 
Corvallis, Ore. 


only about six or 
and long before it 
The market outlook is 


H. A. Seullen. 

| Some of the vetches are provided with 
glands which secrete a sweet liquid and 
which are located outside the flowers, ap 
pearing as spongy tissue. These are eall- 
ed extra-floral nectaries. This explains 
how these plants could furnish a honey 
flow before their blooming period. Other 
examples of this are found in cotton, 
castor partridge pea, Hawaiian 
hau and other plants. The honey made 
from the sweet liquid from extra-floral 
nectaries is sometimes called plant hon- 
eydew, to distinguish it from floral 
honey and honeydew of insect origin.— 
Editor. ] 


beans, 


+ * * 


This spring has given 
us no little worry. The 
into May has retarded 


In Arkansas. 


cold extending 


materially brood-rearing. Farmers have 
had to replant corn and eotton. Many 


have had to import cotton seed at quite 
an expense since the recent cold killed 
cotton and caused a poor stand, this ne- 
cessitating replanting. 

Most of the beekeepers, with whom I 
have talked, tell me of late spring losses. 
[ attribute this to starvation. As a rule, 
we secure quite a honey flow from black 
locust, but this year the bees did not get 
a drop from this source. The cause, | 
think, was the cold weather during the 
bloom. 

Prospects, aside from these, are very 
promising. It looks as though we shall 
get a good crop from white clover, since 


the plants look better than they have 

for some time past at this time of the 

year. J. V. Ormond. 
Elba, Ark. 

In Ontario. The season here in On- 


tario is very late. 
This is May 10, and this spring, all told 
so far, I doubt whether the bees have 
had three full days in which to carry 
nectar or pollen. While the weather has 
been steadily cool with much rain, and 
vegetation has been kept back corre- 
spondingly, vet if we should get nice 
weather doubt the bees will 
come along very fast. Although nothing 
to speak of has come in to date, yet we 
have found very few short of 
stores and, generally speaking, our bees 
seem to be in good condition, with very 


soon, no 


colonies 


small losses through the winter and 
spring. I doubt whether clover ever 
looked better, as it wintered well, and 


although the weather has been cool, with 
an abundance of moisture in the ground, 
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clover has done well. Large fields greet 
the eye at many places, and most of it 
looks unusually even and green for this 
time of year. Today while the sun was 
shining for a while, the bees brought in 
dandelion pollen for the first time this 
spring. Early willows are open, and all 
we want now is sunshine to warm things 
up a bit. 

From what I ean learn, last year’s 
crop of honey is pretty well cleaned out. 
Some small lots are still held in the 
hands of producers, but the amount in the 
aggregate is not large. Last week I was 
talking to a large dealer in Toronto and 
learned that he had practically no ex- 
tracted on hand, although, strange to 
say, he had a large shipment of comb 
honey still unsold. Comb honey has 
been selling high in Ontario because lit 
tle is produced here, comparatively speak- 
ing. Quite a lot has been imported from 
the United States during the past few 
years, and the advice has been given for 
Ontario beekeepers to produce more comb 
honey to look after the market now cared 
for by this imported article. This ad- 
vice may be sound but it looks as 
though the peak prices of comb honey 
have been reached or (shall I say?) pass- 
ed, so any one contemplating producing 
comb honey can not reasonably look for 
the high prices that have prevailed dur- 
ing the past few years. The dealer I 
have in mind was offering this comb 
honey to the trade at less than it had 
cost him, and he told me that he was 
going to move it if he had to sell lower 
than present quotations as he was afraid 
of granulation. The comb honey was a 
fine article and it rather jarred me to 
find that it was not moving better, for 
I had been led to believe that comb 
honey could be sold about as fast as of- 
fered. 

By the time this in print, beekeepers 
in this latitude will be just about as 
busy as at any time in the year if weath- 
er permits. In a late season like the 
present, dandelions, willows, maple and 
fruit bloom are all crowded together, and 


clipping queens and other early wori: 
must be done with a rush. After this 
bloom is over, in most localities in On 


tario we have a dearth of nectar for 
about two weeks or more, and during 
that time all work with the hives is al 
most impossible. After the clover flow 
starts, clipping and other spring work 
ure not to be thought of, for other and 
more important work must be attended 
to then. In common with many others 
I expect to be very busy—in fact, we are 
very busy now, so this will explain why 
my notes for this issue are shorter than 


usual. J. L. Byer. 
Markham, Ont. 
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Food Chamber Recently I learned of a 


Completely ease where the bees had 
Filled. gone into the shallow 
super (food chamber) 


during the winter where there was very 
little honey, and had starved, while in 
the brood-chamber there were abundant 
stores. This was no surprise to me, be- 
eause 90 per cent of our bees were in 
the shallow super when I first inspected 
them in April; but the shallow super 
was solid with early-gathered honey last 
fall and we wintered 100 per cent. To 
me this is an important point, and | 
bring it to your attention that vou may 
emphasize that the super be filled, irre 
spective of what the brood-chamber may 
contain. Pray, do not think me imperti- 
nent. I am so surely convinced of your 
sound teaching that I am eager to see 
every advantage of the shallow super 
presented. If I could only drag the doubt- 
ers here, IT eould convince them that it 
pays. When I think of the labor of 
spring feeding that I used to have, and 
the time lost, it makes me shudder. 
West Allis, Wis. Joseph M. Barr. 
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Montana Produces 
2,000,000 Pounds 
of Honey. 


During the year 1923 
approximately t w o 
million pounds of 
honey were produe- 
ed in this state. Of this amount thirty 
earloads were shipped out of the state 
by January 10, 1924. Although not all 
of the honey produced is sold, there 
seems to be no doubt that everything will 
be cleaned up before the new erop is 
ready for market. During the past month 
honey sales have been somewhat brisker 
than before that time. 

Montana in general has experienced 2 
mild winter, with only two spells of be- 
low-zero weather. It is the consensus of 
opinion that we have had more snow this 
winter than for a number of years. This 
means that there should be plenty of 
water for irrigation purposes so that 
Montana may onee again experience big 
crops. 

Reports from all over the state seem 
to indieate that bees have wintered in 
good condition. The past fall weather 
was exceptionally fine, and colonies were 
able to rear brood late. The fact that 
the weather during the latter part of 
January and all of February has been 
almost like spring started colonies to 
begin brood-rearing early in February. 
These facts make it obvious that there is 
a heavy consumption of honey. Colonies, 
however, which had been given a suffi- 


cient amount of honey will come through 
strong in bees and ready to do the work. 
Bozeman, Mont. O. A. Sippel. 
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Do Bees Prefer 


Although I am _= some- 
Sweet Clover? 


what of a novice in bee 
culture, I do not 


noree 
agres 


with EK. G. Browning’s article on page 
173 in the March Gleanings. I live a 


short distance from Mr. Browning, and, 
like him, have great faith in our white 
sweet clover, as to quality, quantity and 
length of honey flow; but I do not be- 
lieve that the bees prefer sweet clover 
to any other honey bloom. For the past 


two seasons my neighbor’s alfalfa has 


started to produce neetar before the 
sweet clover and the bees have worked 
this first. This alfalfa is three-fourths 


of a mile from my apiary, the bees hav 
ing to fly beside a solid field of blooming 
sweet clover the entire distance. By al 
tering their course a little, they would 
be among the clover; but they stay with 
the alfalfa till the last of it is cut. Other 
years they start on the clover first, so I 
believe that it is merely a case of which 
bloom produces nectar first. 
Eight Point, Mont. A. P. LaRoeque. 


—- A os 
Embargoes Affect Much has been said in 
Migratory the last few years re 
Beekeeping. garding the transporta 
tion of bees by team 
and wagon, motor truck and by rail 
from state to state and from county to 
county, and there are many good reasons 
for that. We often see by moving only 
a few miles that it is possible to save 
the bees, and sometimes make a crop of 
honey. After seventeen years of experi 
ence I am positive there are many bee 
keepers who would favor shipping if 
they could learn more about it, There are 
many who are making a success by mov 
ing their bees two or three times each 
year. With the good roads which we 
now have in many places, it is possible 
to move bees a long distance in a single 
night and place them where a erop can 
be secured. We hope that the lawmak 
ers of our different states and counties 
will carefully consider the laws they 
make against the moving of bees. This 
does not apply to any one state or coun- 
ty; but it must be understood in a broad 
sense that the moving of bees is fast be 
coming one of the important develop 
ments of beekeeping. N. FE. Miller. 

Colton, Calif. 
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Bad ‘‘Break’’ [| want to enter protest 
by the Editor. against the manner in 
which my notes, on page 
307, May issue, were cut. The Editor 
struck out the notes regarding the short 
courses in southern Manitoba, but left in 
a few lines stating that most of the be« 
keepers in these loenlities have been pur 


mported honey, but since a few 


had secured hives of their own they ha 


been able to get two hundred pounds ye 


colon This appeared is thoug! | 
mnt t for the whol provinee, while | 
ing of onlv that loenlitv. cew 


ver, | re VA the difficulty the Edito 


working nder in order to work 
these not nto the space afforded § for 
that depart: ent,so ldo not feel like judg 
ing him too harshlv, but | am eriticeize 


Very sf ere Ty hy ensteri Canadian be 
keepers for the reports [ send out on 
honey crops in this territory, and it has 
only been a few issues sinee ] reported 
that the average for this provinee last 
year was 156 pounds per hive. To send 
out a report now that a few are receiv- 
ing 200 pounds per hive only helps them 
to prove me a liar. L. T. Floyd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can ’ 
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Clipping Queen It is the practice of 
with Pocketknife. most beeker pers tw 

clip i queen whet 
ever they happen to see her while exan 
ning the colonv, when thev are not usu 
ally equipped with a pair of seissors, \ 


method of placing the ques n’s wing on 
the corner of the hive and cutting it wit! 
a knife has been advoeated and works 
very well, but it is easv for a nervous 
person to make i slip ind’ serusl t] 
queen to death. 


\ sofe Wily is to hold the queen he 
tween the first two fingers, with th 


thumb pressing upor the thorax, ane 
plies i knife’ blade mder whicheve 
wing 1 to be elipped, raising it Upor 
t tl by meal sa eutting if off 
rt it, if ‘ er | ‘ ul vou 
! t works f thout a adunger o 
crushing t! peer lohn ¢ llogy 
Laude 1] N. 3 
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The Prevention When hiving a swarn 
of . Increase. with a clipped queen, I 

put the new hive on the 
stand until the bees have come back and 
gone in, setting the old one to one side. 
If it is an unclipped one I put it in a 
new hive in the regulation way, leaving 
the old hive on the old stand and putting 
the swarm by the side of it with the en 
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trance the opposite way. In two or three 
days | put the new hive on the opposite 
side of the old one, doing this in the mid- 
dle of the day. All field bees coming back 
and not finding their hive will go into 
the old hive. I change the hive fron 
one side to the other three or four times, 
ut intervals of a day or two, then open 
the new hive and shake off all remaining 
bees in front of the old hive, first «de 
stroving one of the queens; or, if in a 
rush, | let them fight it out, unless I 
want the old one left, in which ease | 
pinch the head of the voung one. 


It is well enough to cut out all queen 
cells, although, as a rule, the queen will 
ittend to this at ones If the old queen 
is killed, be sure there is a voung one it 


} 


charge before removing all cells, or some 
times the swarm is cast several days be 
fore the new queen emerges, In this ease 
| leave only one or two of the best eells. 
There is generally a frame or two of eggs 
in the new hive which ean be utilized. 
If this is an earlv swarm it will be 4 
rouser for now I have all the bees and 
all the brood, and, by putting in the eggs 
laid by the queen of the swarm, all the 


eggs as well M. R. Thompson. 


Malung, Minn. 
Under most conditions tl pure nt col 
ony would east an after-swarm soon after 
the first young queen, emerges (usually 
about seven days after the prime swarm 
issued) when this program is earried out 
unless all but one of the queen eells are 
destroved before a vo 


queen enn 


ing 
emerge, Even when all but one of the 
cells are destroved, ocensionally the sur 
viving voung queen will go out with 

hopelessly 


swarm, leaving the colony 


queenless, This can be prevented by de 

stroving all the queen-cells about fis 

davs after the swarm issued, then again 

five davs later, then introdueing a voung 

laving queen or giving the old queen 

back when the eolonv is finally reunited 
Mditor 


Influence ofVigorous The workers of a 
Queen Workers. colony cannot be 

expected to store 
as much surplus if they have a failing 
queen as they might with a young, vigor 
ous one. Unless the queen is prolifie the 
activity of the bees seem to fall off soon 
er or later. The young, active queen 
seems to have an influence on the work 
ers in and out the hive, stimulating them 
to do their utmost. The energy that 
seems to be possessed by the workers 
when a thrifty queen rules is very pro 
nounced. A. C. Gilbert. 

East Avon, N. Y. 
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BEEKEEPING IN NEW YORK STATE 
(1) and (2) Different views of home apiary and honey-house of R. V. Cox. Sloansville, N. Y 
(3) Partial view of apiary of Like & Eldrege, Sharon Springs, N. Y. (4) Extracting house and 
packing house (Like & Eldrege) Honey is carried from extracting house at right to packing 
house at left by an overhead pipe. (5) Extracting room of Like & Eldrege. (6) A battery of 
honey tanks 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


S.Demuth 
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When Queen is Lost in Swarming 

Question What is the best management of 
a colony that has lost its queen by swarming! 

New York Frank F. White. 

Answer.—Destroy all of the capped 
queen-eells at the time the colony is 
found queenless; then wait until all of 
the brood is sealed, which will be nine 
days from the time the queen was lost, 
and destroy all queen-eells, being sure 
that none are missed. To make sure of 
this, it is necessary to shake most of the 
bees from the combs in order to see the 
post-constructed queen-cells. Since some 
of these queen-cells are built over large 
larvae, they are small and difficult to 
find. At this time (nine or ten days 
after the queen was lost) introduce a 
young laying queen by the usual cage 
method 

Killing Old Queens. 

Question If I attempt to requeen by killing 
the old queen and allowing the bees to rear 
another, will the bees be likely to swarm when 
the first of the young queens emerges? Should 
this be done during or at the close of the 
honey flow? J. Ledlie 

South Africa 

Answer.—If this is done during the 
midst of a good honey flow, the colonies 
would be almost sure to swarm soon after 
the first of the young queens emerges. 
However, if done on the approach of the 
closing of the honey flow, there would be 
but little if any trouble from swarming, 
for the young queens would then emerge 
after the honey flow has closed. How 
ever, this method of requeening is open 
to the serious objection that it offers no 
opportunity for improvement of stock. It 
would be better to rear queen-cells from 
a good breeding queen to give to each 
colony in which the queens have been 
killed. As the honey flow is closing is 
a good time to do this. 

Uniting Two or More Swarms 

Question Is it advisable to unite two or 
more swarms as they issue, to secure an extra 
strong colony’? Arthur H. Wakeman 
New York 
Answer.—lIt is sometimes an advantage 
to unite two or more swarms, in order to 
make extra-strong colonies during the 
honey flow. This is especially true if 
the main honey flow comes on just after 
the swarms have been united, as in a 
clover locality where the swarming sea 
son comes during the honey flow. This 
plan brings good results if the colonies 
are not aye strong as they should be, so 
that the swarms are not large. However, 
if the honey flow does not come until a 
few weeks later, it would not be wise to 
unite swarms in this way. Neither is it 
advisable to do so when the colonies are 


abundantly strong to begin with, for it 
is sometimes difficult to induce a great 
mass of bees to work with proper vigor 
when crowded into one hive. 


Using Old Queen-cells a Second Time 


Question.—If a queen-cell is left this ye 
will the bees use it next year? 
New Hampshire. A. A. Woodward 


Answer.—-Bees do not use old quee: 
cells left over from the previous year 
Usually the old queen-cells are torn down 
completely, although sometimes the bass 
is left. Even this is not used for 
queen-cell next year, as a rule, but e) 
tirely new cells are built. 

Reducing to One Story for Comb Honey. 

Question.—I have my bees in two ten-fram 
hive bodies during the spring and want to pro 
duce chunk honey in shallow frames. What is 
best to do with the extra hive body at the be 
ginning of the honey flow when the supers for 
chunk honey are put on? G. C. Parker 

Indiana 

Answer.—The best disposition of th 
second story depends upon circumstances 
[f the second story is fairly well filled 
with honey at the time of putting on the 
shallow supers a good way is to set off 
the second story, placing it on an extra 
bottom-board and putting on a cover; 
then set this new hive close beside the 
old one and give it a ripe queen-cell 
Most of the bees will return to their for 
mer location, and this colony now we 
comes a nucleus. Enough bees should 
emerge from the brood so that this hive 
will be filled almost completely with 
honey during the honey flow and the 
young queen will have only a little room 
to lay. At the close of the honey flow, 
kill the old queen and unite the two 
colonies by the newspaper plan, thus re 
queening and supplying ample stores at 
the same time. If the second stories ar 
not well filled at the beginning of the 
honey flow, they may be tiered up or 
some of the weaker colonies to have 
them filled during the honey flow. At 
the close of the season these hive bodies 
now filled with honey can be given back 
to the colonies, thus making each two 
stories high. 

Newly Hived Swarms Swarm Out. 

Question What should one do when newly 
hived swarms refuse to stay in the new hive 

New York Miss H. E. Gould 

Answer.—Some seasons newly hived 
swarms swarm out soon after being hived 
worse than during other seasons. To pre 
vent this, the new hives should have am 
ple ventilation by opening the entrance 
to its largest size, and the hive should b 
shaded by placing a wide board or se\ 
eral boards ecleated together on top of the 
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hive so that it projects about a foot 
over the south side. There should be a 
space between this shade-board and the 
cover of the hive for circulation of air. 
Placing an empty hive body (without 
frames) below the brood-chamber of the 
new hive at the time of hiving the swarm 
and leaving this in place for three or 
four days will usually prevent swarming 
out. Another preventive measure is to 
give at least one old brood-comb among 
the frames of foundation in the new 
hive. If extracted honey is being pro 
duced, a full set of old combs may be 
used in the new brood-chamber. 

Swarm Returns to Its Hive. 

Question.—I had a swarm come out and re 
turn to its hive twice. What caused them to 
do this? H. L. Chadwick 

Massachusetts. 

Answer.—It sometimes happens that 
the queen is not able to fly even though 
she is not elipped. In such cases the 
swarm returns, and in a day or two the 
colony again attempts to swarm. If the 
queen was unable to fly because of being 
too heavy with eggs, she is usually pre- 
pared to go with the swarms on a second 
effort. In ease the queen is unable to 
accompany the swarm after two or three 
attempts, the bees will then kill the old 
queen and wait until one of the young 
queens emerges about eight days after 
the first attempt to swarm, when a 
swarm will issue accompanied by one of 
the young queens unless the beekeeper 
interferes to prevent this. 

Fences Right Side Up in Supers. 

Question.—Should the fences be put into 
the super with the long projection of the end 
post up or down? Joe C. Ritchey 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—The long projection should 
be down in the super. The end post is 
made to project further at the lower side 
on account of the space taken up by the 
bottom-bar of the section-holder. If plac- 
ed with long projection up, the bees will 
build brace-combs across the wide space 
at the top. 

Destroying Brood That Would Emerge Late 

Question.—Do you advise cutting out combs 
of brood that will emerge after the honey flow 
when there will be at least a month of dearth 
or is it better to uneap the brood, thus saving 
the combs? M. C. Engle 

Cuba 

Answer.—Instead of destroying the 
brood after it has been fed almost to 
maturity, it would be much better to re 
strict brood-rearing at a time brood is 
not wanted. It should be remembered 
that it requires at least four pounds of 
honey to nourish the brood in a single 
comb, standard size. In many localities 
it is seldom if ever advisable to restrict 
brood-rearing or destroy brood, especial- 
ly where there is a later honey flow; but 
in localities having an early honey flow, 
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followed by a long dearth before the 
broodless period, much honey could be 
saved by restricting the queen to a 
smaller brood-nest, or by killing the 
queen at the proper time; then ten days 
later destroy all queen-cells and give a 
ripe queen-cell or virgin queen. 

Deep Space Below Frames. 

Question.—Does a deep space between the 
floor and the bottom-bars of the frame cause 
the bees to lose time during the storing season 
by having to climb up the sides of the hive? 
or will it be advantageous in diverting the 
storing bees from the brood-nest? 

England. T. T. Taylor 

Answer.—Probably no time is lost by 
field bees entering the hive because of 
the deep space. Strong colonies having 
many bees too young to work in the field 
often have a cluster of bees reaching 
from the bottom-bars of the frames to 
the floor of the hive. It is not unusual 
to see returning field bees fly into a large 
entrance and alight directly on this clus- 
ter of bees. In many cases the bees 
build little ladders of wax and propolis 
from the floor of the hive, which enable 
them to climb directly to the combs 
above. There is no conclusive evidence 
that the deep space is advantageous in 
diverting the storing bees from _ the 
brood-nest. The chief advantage of this 
deep space is better ventilation, together 
with inereased room for idle bees, thus 
relieving the congestion of the brood 
nest. 

Use of Queen and Drone Trap. 

Question.—Should the queen and drone trap 
be left on the hive all the year around, or will 
it hinder the bees in their work too much? 

South Africa M. H. LeRoux 

Answer.—The queen and drone trap 
should be placed on the hive only tem- 
porarily when swarming is imminent. 
While the bees soon become accustomed 
to the trap and pass through the open- 
ings readily, it no doubt does hinder 
them in their work to some extent, and 
therefore should be taken off as soon as 
no longer needed. 

Prevention of Increase. 

Question.—In order to keep my apiary to a 
certain number, can I unite the swarms with 
the parent colonies or some other colony by 
the newspaper plan? Henry Neiling 

Michigan. 

Answer.—Yes. If you are producing 
extracted honey you can hive the swarm 
in a new hive placed on the old stand; 
then put on top of the new brood-cham 
ber a queen-excluder, and over this the 
supers that were on the hive when the 
swarm issued. Finally, place the old 
brood-chamber on top of the supers just 
as one would an extra super. The queen 
cells in the brood-chamber placed on top 
should be destroyed when this is done 
and again nine days later. If you are 
producing comb honey, you can manage 
in the same way except that the old 
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hive is set close beside the new one as 
soon as the bees of the swarm have mark- 
ed their location; then at the close of the 
season the parent colony can be united 
with the swarm by the newspaper plan. 
By this latter plan, most of the bees in 
the parent colony should be added to the 
swarm a week after the swarm issued, 
to prevent an after-swarm. 
Swarms Cluster Before Leaving. 


Question Do swarms always cluster close 
by before leaving for a chosen location or do 
they sometimes go direct from the hive 

Ohio Francis H. Craig 

Answer.—As a rule, swarms first clus 


ter near the aplary before leaving, but 
occasionally they go direct from the hive 
to the new home. This, however, hap 
pens so seldom that it is fairly safe to 
depend upon bees elustering — before 


leaving. 
Queen Lays Eggs in Queen-cell. 
Question Does the queen deposit an egg 


in each queen-cell or do worker bees remove 
eggs from other cells and place them in queen 
cells ? Ella C. Miller. 

Washington. 

Answer.—So far «as is known, the 
queen lays the eggs in the queen-cells 
under normal conditions. On the other 
hand, there is considerable evidence that 
under certain conditions eggs are trans 
ported from one part of the hive to an- 
other and placed in queen-cells. Some 
even believe that a colony that is hope- 
lessly queenless may steal eggs from an 
other colony and carry them home to put 
into queen-cells, although evidence that 
this has oceurred is not convincing. 
Queen-excluders for Comb-honey Production. 

Question ——-Would you advise putting a 
queen-exeluder on in the spring in producing 
comb honey where drawn combs are used, to 
prevent the queen from spoiling the sections? 

Mississippi. W. P. Kinard. 

Answer.—-It is not necessary to use a 
queen-exeluder when producing comb 
honey on an established colony even 
though sections containing combs built 
the previous season are used in the first 
super, provided none of these sections con- 
tain drone comb. This is one of the ad 
vantages of using full sheets of founda- 
tion in the sections, for then the cells are 
of worker size so that the queen is not 
attracted to the sections by the presence 
of drone comb. The queen-excluder is 
not needed in comb-honey production ex- 
cept when a swarm is hived on full sheets 
of foundation or narrow starters and the 
super transferred from the parent colony 
to the swarm. 

Indications of Swarming. 

Question Does the presence of drone 
brood and queen-cell cups in the hive indicate 
swarming ! Dorothy Lewis 

Ohio. 

Answer.—At this season the presence 
of drone brood and queen-cell cups may 
be considered remote indieations§ of 
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swarming, but the colony is not definite 
lv committed to swarming until eggs are 
laid in the queen-ceells. Colonies that 
ure properly managed mav have dro 
brood une queen cell cups (the base f 
queen-cells which are empty) but go 
through the season without swarming 
When eggs or small larvae are found 
the queen-cells the colony is then det 
nitely preparing to swarm and = w 
swarm about the time the first of t 
queen cells is) sealed unless something 
happens to prevent. In well-manage 


he bees can sometimes be in 


colonies t 
(lueed to give up swarming, even after 
eggs or small larvae are found in tl! 
queen-cells, by destroving these cells 
and giving more room, ventilation 
Sometimes afte 
queen-cells have been started, especial 
toward the close of the season, a sudde: 
stopping of nectar secretion may caus: 
the bees to give up swarming. 


shade if necessary. 


Comb-honey Supers Placed Below Food 
Chamber. 

Question By using the food chamber, th: 
placing the comb-honey super under it, would 
not the bees start work in the sections quick 
er than without the food chamber? - 

New Hampshire Elmer B. Stevens 

Answer.—Probably so, provided th: 
food chamber is entirely filled with ho: 
ev and brood. However, the food cham 
ber should be removed before work in 
the sections has advanced very far be 
cause bits of dark wax from the food 
chamber would be transferred to th: 
sections and the combs darkened in ft] 
way. As a rule, it is advisable to tak: 
off the food chamber when the comb-ho: 
ey supers are given, and have each comb 
honey super supplied with a row of bait 
combs (seetions that were partly built 
last season having the honey extracted 
and the cells cut down to a depth of 
about 1,” The food chambers are then 
tiered up on colonies not used for comb 
honey production in order that th: 
brood which they contain may emerg: 
and the cells vaeated by the emerging 
brood filled with white honey during th: 
early honey flow. At the close of the 
season these food chambers are give: 
back to the eolonies. 

Patching and Sterilizing Combs. 

Question Will it pay to sterilize comb 
containing American foul brood that have cor 
siderable drone comb, then patch them afte: 
sterilizing? B. F. Trescott 

New York. 

Answer.—This will depend upon th: 
value of your time as well as upon th: 
character of the combs you propose to 
sterilize and patch. Certainly any dis 
2ased comb that contains many drone 
cells should go to the melting-pot espe 
cially since non-sagging foundation ear 
now be had. 
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The month of June is usually an event- 
ful one in beekeeping throughout the 
greater portion of the United States and 
Canada. In most localities, especially in 
the North, the month ushers in both the 
main honey flow and the swarming sea- 


son. While the season is late throughout 
most of the United States and Canada, 


nature has a way of making up for lost 
time so that the flowers which produce 
the surplus honey may not be much de- 
layed in blooming after all. After a 
late spring the usually comes 
on with a rush, both the colonies of bees 
and the flowers developing very rapidly. 
This will probably make this June a 
more eventful month in beekeeping than 
usual. 

I sincerely hope that every beginner 
who reads these Talks followed to 
the letter the advice given last month 
in regard to the food supply of the colo- 
nies during the building-up period. Thou 
sands upon thousands of colonies in this 
country are annually put out of commis- 
sion, so far as gathering a crop of honey 
is concerned, on the very eve of the har 
vest through the beekeeper’s neglect in 
supplying sufficient stores to keep up ex 
tensive brood-rearing just previously to 
the honey flow. Often in the North, this 
danger extends well into June. It often 
happens that colonies, which. have already 
reached their peak of brood-rearing. run 


season 


has 


out of stores during a rainy spell and 
earry out a large portion of their brood, 


completely ruining the colony. This some- 
times oeceurs just before there is a flood 
of nectar in the flowers that would have 
enabled the colony to store a_ large 
amount of surplus, if it had been given 
a few pounds of sugar syrup or honey at 
the right time. 

I also hope that every reader of this 
department followed the advice given 
last month in regard to an abundance of 


room for spring brood-rearing, having 
given a second story to all strong colo 
nies, thus preventing the ‘‘ proverbial 


swarm of bees in May,’’ which, especially 
in the North, is an indication of improper 
management. If the bees ean be brought 
up to the beginning of the honey flow 
without swarming and without being 
compelled to reduce brood-rearing on ac 
eount of a lack of the eolony 
should be in fine condition for the honey 
flow. 

While previous to the main honey flow 
the most important thing has been that 
of extensive brood-rearing, at the begin 
ning of the honey flow brood-rearing is 
of secondary importance. Indeed, in lo- 


stores, 


ealities where the honey flow is short it 
would be better if brood-rearing were 
sharply curtailed at this time, for the 
resulting workers would come upon the 
stage of action too late to take part in 


gathering this season’s harvest. It re- 
quires three weeks from the time the eggs 
are laid until the young bees emerge, 


and about two more weeks before these 
young bees become field workers, al- 
though they are useful during the first 
two weeks of their lives as workers in 
the hive. 

Strong colonies of young and vigorous 
bees at the beginning of the honey flow, 
the goal toward which the beekeeper has 
worked since late summer, do not nee- 
essarily insure that a good crop of honey 
will be produced. The flowers may fail 
to yield much nectar, which of course 
would result in a short crop even with 
strong colonies, through no fault of the 
beekeeper. However, there are two ways 
in which strong colonies may fail to 
store surplus honey even when the stores 
vield well. They may either swarm at 
the beginning of or in the midst of the 


honey flow and thus divide the great 
working foree just at a time when 


strength of colony is most needed, or 
they may fail to do much work in the 
supers because the supers were not given 
at the right time or in the right position, 
resulting in a erowded condition and 
stagnation of the ecolony’s activities. A 
division of the working foree can be pre 
vented by the plan described last month, 
and a stagnation of colony activity can 
be prevented by giving additional supers 
in advance as described below. 

How Bees Prepare for Swarming. 

The beginner who takes sufficient in 
terest in his bees to examine the brood 
combs frequently can witness the entire 
process of preparation for swarming. 
While it is not necessary to do this. it 
is well for beginners to do so sinee the 
whole phenomenon will then be better 
understood. 

In preparation for swarming the bees 
build several queen-cells. These are usu 
ally built along the lower edge of the 
brood-ecombs or in some irregular portion 
of the combs. These cells may be built 
singly or in clusters of several cells. At 
first they appear as little cups of wax, 
opening downward instead of outward as 
do the ordinary cells in the combs. When 
finished they resemble a peanut. shell, 
usually being pitted on the surface. 
About eight davs after the egg is laid in 
the queen-cell, the cell is sealed. It is 
at this time that the swarm may be ex- 
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pected to issue if the weather is favor 
able. The first swarm in normal swarm 
ing is by the old 
About eight days later the voung queens 
and, if no 
after-swarms 


accompanied queen, 


begin to emerge, 


prevent, 


steps are 
taken to several 
will issue. each accompanied by one or 
These after 
swarms come out every day or two until 
has been so depleted that it 
can not send out Finally, all but 
one of the remaining young queens are 
killed, and further swarming is given 


more of the voung queens. 


the colony 
more, 
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Fig. 1 While swarm is out, old hive is set 
to one side new one put in its place and supers 
transferred from old hive to new. 


up. If the bees are permitted to earry 
out this program. they can not be ex 
pected to store surplus honey except in 
g comes early in 
the season and the honey crop is gather 
ed late. 
of the original colony time to build up 
before the honey flow. 
More About Hiving Swarms. 

Beginners should not permit swarms to 
without first having clipped the 
wings of the queen or having placed a 
trap over the entrance 
is expected. This 
necessity of climbing 
trees to take down swarms, and also in 


locations where swarmin 


thus giving the various divisions 


Issuc 


queen-and-drone 
just before a swarm 


will prevent the 


some cases prevents the loss of swarn 
that would leave. 
hive swarms when the queen is caught in 


It is a simple matter to 


month, or is 
trap as th 


a cage, as deseribed last 
caught in a queen-and-dron 
When a clipped queen is 
found on the ground in front of the hive 
she is easily enught in 


swarm issues. 


a cage by setting 
the cage over her and permitting her to 
crawl up into if. The should 
then be put in the cage, which should be 
placed in a shady 
are taken off of the hive. the hive 


stopper 


place, while the supers 
mover 
to one side (Fig. 1), the new hive put in 
its place and finally the supers put back 
on the new hive. The eage containing 
the queen 1s then thrust into the entrance: 
of the new bive, or if a queen trap Is 
entrance of 
the new hive and the slide pulled out so 


used it is adjusted to the 


that the queen can go down into the low 
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er part and thus enter the new hive. Th: 
trap should not be taken from the old 
hive until sure that the queen is safely 
caught in the upper chamber of the 
trap. 

What to Use in the New Hive. 

If comb honey is being produced. th: 
new hive should be filled with frames of 
foundation and one empty comb if at 
hand. It is not best to hive swarms on 
empty combs in comb-honey production 
since this would result in the bees neg 
lecting the work in the supers that wert 
transferred from the parent colony until 
these combs are filled. By giving frames 
of foundation. work in the supers is not 
interrupted to any great extent by 
swarming. The purpose of the one comb 
among the frames of foundation is to 
reduce the tendeney of the bees to swarm 
out after being hived and also to furnish 
a receptacle for incoming pollen so that 
this will not be stored in the sections. If 
only full sheets of foundation are given 
in the new hive, it is well to place an 
empty hive body below the new brood 
chamber to prevent swarming out, espe 
cially if the weather is hot, This empty 
chamber should be taken away two or 
three days later. A queen-excluder should 
also be placed between the new brood 
chamber and the super when only foun 
dation is given. 


This work of changing the hives should 
be done quickly, for sometimes the bees 
discover that the queen is not with them 
before they cluster and 
the hive 


leaving. 


may return ft 
within a few minutes after 
Sometimes, however, they will 
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Fig. 2 \fter swarm has returned and entered 
new hive, old hive is turned 





toward new on 


cluster and remain clustered for some 
time before returning. Care should be 
tuken to prevent the returning bees from 
entering other hives. If necessary. the 
parent hive mav be covered with 
of canvas until the swarm has returned 

After the swarm has entered and quiet 
ed down, the parent hive should be turn 


a piece 
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“l back toward its former position as 
shown in Figure 2, then a day or two 
ater it should be placed close beside the 
new hive as in Figure 3. On the seventh 
lay after che prime swarm issued, choos 
ing a time when the bees are working 
well. preferably early in the afternoon. 
the parent hive should be picked up eare 
fully and moved to a new location not 
less than 15 or 20 feet away, well away 
from any other hive. In doing this the 
hive should be handled so carefully that 
the bees are not disturbed so that in 


go 
ing to the field they will not note the 


change in the location of the hive. When 


this is done, most of the voung bees, 





old 
to 


hive is 
be re 


the 
ready 


later 
new 
location on the seventh day. 


Fig. 3.—A 
moved 
moved to new 


two 
the 


day or 


close beside 


which have become field workers during 
the week, will return to the new hive on 


the old stand instead of to their own 
hive, thus depleting the parent colony 
just before the first after-swarm would 
have issued so that there are too few 


bees to divide up and after-swarming is 
prevented, 

For extracted-honey production, when 
increase is not desired the parent colony 
can be placed above the supers now on 
the new hive, after first destroying all 
queen-cells in it. The parent colony and 
the swarm are thus reunited, and as the 
brood in the old brood-chamber 
the vacant cells may be filled with hon 
ey. When used for making increase the 
parent usually produce 
any surplus honey the same season after 
having been so depleted of its bees, but 
it should be excellent condition for 
winter. 

Management of the Supers. 

When the second story was given as 
advised last month, if extracted honey is 
to be produced, the queen should be put 
down into the lower story three or four 
weeks after the second story was given. 
Usually the queen goes into the second 


emerges 


colony does not 


in 
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story soon after it is given, if she 
needs more room. and is inclined to neg- 
lect the lower story so that after she has 
been above three or four weeks, there is 
but little brood left in the lower story. 
Before all of this brood has emerged and 
before the combs can be clogged with 
pollen the queen should be put down into 
the lower story, and confined there by 
means of a queen-excluder. At about 
this time another hive body containing 
empty combs, if these are at hand, should 
be given. If the colony is strong this 
super of empty combs can be placed be- 
tween the two chambers now containing 
brood, being placed immediately above 
the queen-excluder on the lower story. 
This is usually done at about the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow. 

Close watch should now be kept of the 
combs in the super to see if the bees are 
filling them with honey. Sometimes a 
set of combs is filled with honey 
within a few days after being put on so 
that the bees need more room, while at 
other times the combs may be filled so 
slowly that those in the middle will be 
filled and sealed while the outside combs 
remain empty. In the former 
soon as the bees are found putting the 
honey in the outside combs the third 
hive body should be added beneath the 
partly filled one if honey is being stored 
rapidly. This should also contain empty 
combs if these are at hand. If not, 
frames of foundation can be used, but it 


rree 
green 


ease, as 


is sometimes well to distribute these 
through the two supers. A good way to 
do this is to take out half of the combs 
from the middle of the super in which 


the bees are working, placing them in 
the middle of the new super, filling the 
space where the were taken out 
with frames of foundation, then placing 
the new super on top. This bridges the 
work of the through two supers. 
This procedure should be followed until 
toward the close of the honey flow, giv 
ing the new super in each case as soon 
as the bees begin storing in the outside 


combs 


bees 


combs. 

In case the combs are filled so slowly 
that in the middle are filled and 
sealed while the outer combs are. still 
empty, the middle combs can be taken 
out, the honey extracted, and the combs 
returned to the bees to be refilled. In this 
ease it is not necessary to give additional 
supers. In a very honey flow it is 
often advisable, when returning the 
empty combs. to move the partly filled 
ones to the middle of the super and place 
the emptv combs on each side. 

If a ecolonv has two stories at the be 
ginning of the main honey flow and comb 
honey is to be produced, it will be nee 
essary to take off one story and place 

: (Continued on page 396.) 
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(Continued from page 363.) 
had not had access to such water. He 
then went on to explain that ‘‘chilled 
brood’’ was responsible in his case. Con- 
siderable brood had become chilled and 
died, and that this dead brood turned 
into foul brood. 

At this point I entered into the discus- 
sion and went into the cause of disease 
in general, and foul brood in particular. 
I explained how foul brood among bees, 
like certain diseases among people, was 
caused by a specific germ in each in- 
stanee. I went into the facts concern- 
ing yellow fever and gave the history of 
the events that led to the eradication 
of that disease at Havana. Likewise 
I discussed smallpox, bubonie plague, 
mumps, measles and some other diseases. 

Then I took up the subject of germ life 
and explained that it did not differ, ex- 
cept in detail, from that of plants and 
animals. I told them of the experiments 
of the scientists Pasteur, Lister and 
others, and how the theory that certain 
conditions alone could bring into exist- 
ence germ life was without any basis of 
fact; that every effort by scientific men 
to produce spontaneous generation of 
germ life had failed; that just as we 
have to have the seed of corn, oats, pota- 
toes and tobacco before these plants can 
be grown, so it is with the brood dis- 
eases; that the stagnant water could no 
more have brought into existence the 
germ of foul brood than it could have 
produced a herd of Durham eattle or a 
flock of Leghorn chickens; likewise that 
brood that had become chilled and died, 
could no more produce either of the 
brood diseases than ecould a man con- 
tract vellow fever or bubonie plague by 
having his fingers frost-bitten. 

Did I eonvinee those men as to the 
facets coneerning foul brood? Well, 
about a month later the man who held 
the stagnant-water theory pointed out 
to me the place where the stagnant wa- 
ter had been that gave the bees foul 
brood. A short time after the conversa 
tion related, the other man brought into 
town six or eight two-story hives of bees 
that had Ameriean foul brood. I found 
him building a bonfire, and he explained 
that he was going to burn the _ bees, 
hives and all. I advised him against 
destroving the hives and bees, and of 
fered to help him treat the colonies, ex 
plaining that I had treated successfully 
several hundred colonies during the pre- 
ceding 10 years. T also called attention 
to the fact that it was about four miles 
to the nearest apiary and that there was 
no possible danger of any robber bees 
from his or any other apiaries. His re 
ply, as I reeall it, was as follows: 

**T am the foul brood inspector for 
this district, and the law is that these 
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bees shall be burned.’’ 

I asked to see a copy of the law, but 
he said he had none. I then asked hin 
where he got his information that sucl 
was the law of California, and his reply 
was that he had been told such was the 
law by the foul brood inspector who hai 
appointed him deputy inspector for that 
district. 

In reply to this I told him that | 
doubted whether he understood the law 
correctly; but that if he were right, | 
welcomed an opportunity to test sueh 
legislation, and also to prove to him that 
it was not necessary to burn the bees. 
Hlowever, he burned the bees that even 
ing. 

Brood Diseases and the Careless Bee- 
keeper. 

Another class of beekeepers, of which 
I have met a number, is those who take 
bee journals and are familiar with the 
methods of treating the brood diseases, 
but they just can’t treat foul brood suc 
cessfully because they are careless. Par 
ticularly do I reeall two instances in 
Cuba. One was a man who went to 
Cuba with considerable reputation as a 
practical beekeeper. He knew all about 
the theory of foul brood treatment, but 
when confronted with the disease he 
failed. The cause of his failure was 
that about the time he had shaken the 
bees of the colonies he was treating, he 
would decide he had done enough for 
one day, and would allow the combs of 
foul brood honey to be robbed out. T’-e 
result in the end was that not he, but 
foul brood, became master of the situa 
tion. The other instanee had to do with 
a beekeeper who was born in Cuba, the 
son of one of the first practical honey 
producers of the Island. At the time I 
knew him he was about 40 years of age, 
and all his life had done little else but 
work bees. It was quite generally con 
ceeded 25 years ago that he was one of 
the best-informed men in Cuban beekeep 
ing. He also knew the theory of foul 
brood treatment, but he would not put 
it into practice. In one instance, he 
shook a number of diseased colonies, and 
when asked if he was not going to cook 
up or burn the diseased combs, replied: 
‘*Whvy should I? All the colonies in this 
vard here have foul brood.’’ The pre 
venting of the colonies that had just 
been treated from again contracting foul 
brood was a matter that neither of thes: 
men could be depended upon to do. Foul 
brood caused both to abandon beekeep 
ing—at least neither was keeping bees 
the last IT knew. 

Fighting Disease Beneficial to Careful 
Beekeeper. 

There is another tvpe of beekeeper, 
however. of which it is more pleasure to 
write. He is the man who conquers the 
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brood diseases and is a better beekeeper 
by reason of the experience. I met some 
of this class in New York State where 
European foul brood had raged. From 
my observation, European foul brood in 
New York State either put the beekeeper 
out of business or made a real beekeeper 
out of him. It was during the summer 
of 1908 that I was there. The situation, 
as it then existed, has been told a num- 
ber of times in the bee journals, and by 


men who had been over more of the 
state than I. Most of the readers of 
Gleanings are familiar with what has 


taken place there; so I will tell of only 
one side of the situation, and that is the 
interesting study in human nature that 
presented itself to me there. 

The Alexander method of treating the 
disease was, at the time I was there, an 
old story, and T do not reeall any of the 
beekeepers I met who had the disease 
among his bees or who was in the line 
of mareh of the who did not 
know of that method of treatment. But 
in one whole day’s travel by automobile, 
stopping and making inquiries whenever 
and wherever I saw beehives in the buck- 
wheat region of New York State, where 
bees had been plentiful, the men who had 
mastered or would master the situation 
were in the minority. I remember one 
farmer, with a vard of about 200 colonies, 
who seemed to be bewildered. In talking 
with him I found he knew about the 
Alexander method of treatment, but all 
he was doing was to look his yard over 
every few days, mark the new colonies 
that had the disease and stack up the 
hives of those that had died. 

As to those who were better beekeep 
ers for having had to cope with the dis- 
ease, well do I remember one in particu- 
lar. He had about 150 colonies, all in 
one yard, and I ean not reeall having 
ever seen a yard in better condition. 
From his own story, he had been rather 
an indifferent beekeeper before Euro- 
pean foul brood had struck his bees two 
vears prior to our visit. ‘‘But,’’ he said, 
*“T decided that IT had to do things right, 
or lose my bees.’’ That he had done 
things right was very evident. I never 
saw an apiary of more uniform Italians 
or bees in better condition, all things 
considered. Best of all, he was getting 
more honey and the honey in better con- 
dition than he had before thought pos- 
sible. This man had profited by adver- 
sity. His apiary of black bees had be- 
come pure Italians, his bee pasturage had 
been improved by the killing off of the 
bees of his neighbors who would not fol 
low his example. Best of all, he had ac- 
quired a keener interest in bees and 


disease 


honey production and was making more 
money, besides deriving a 
pleasure from his work. 


whole lot of 
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Spread of the Brood Diseases. 
Hawaii has, as I have said, no Ameri 
ean foul brood, and has no idea of ever 
letting the disease get a foothold. To 
that end, among other things, legislation 
has been enacted governing the manner 
in which queen bees may be brought into 
the territory. To my mind, the honey 
producers of the territory are taking 
chances in allowing honey to be shipped 
in from California; for, strange as it may 
seem, practically all the honey on sale in 
the stores throughout the islands is ship- 

ped in. 

The Island of Cuba has not* been so 
fortunate in the matter of American foul 
brood. Cuba has the disease from one 
end of the Island to the other; or, at 
least it did when I was there. 

So far as I am aware, I wrote the first 
article ever published to the effect that 
it was very possible that foul brood 
could be earried, in facet had been ear 
ried, in queen cages. I first got the idea 
from an American who had been inter- 
ested in honey in Cuba for many years 
prior to the Spanish-American war. His 
story was that there was no foul brood 
in Cuba until after the importation of 
queens from the United States. The 
queens in question had been bought from 
queen-breeders who, it was found out 
later, had foul brood in their apiaries at 
the time the queens were shipped. This 
was some 40 years or so ago, and at a 
time when but little was known about 
the true nature of human diseases, let 
alone bee diseases; so in the matter of 
conveying foul brood to Cuba the queen 
breeders should not be censured. 

Sterilizing the Combs. 

As to the method recently developed 
whereby the disease germ is killed, and 
the comb saved, I know nothing about 
this, other than what I have read in the 
bee journals, but T can at least give my 
opinion. I doubt that in the Tropies it 
would be worth while to save the combs. 
In the North, where the season is short, 
and a honey flow often a matter of days, 
combs count for considerably more; but 
even so there is still a doubt in my mind 
as to the value of treating the combs, 
that will have to be overcome by evi 
dence. 

From my experience with foul brood, I 
like to make a clean job of it. When 
possible I believe in shaking all the bees 
in an apiary and then moving them to 
a new location two or three miles dis- 
tant, leaving the brood stacked up three 
or four stories high on the old loeation. 
When this brood has emerged and these 
colonies have laying queens, shake again, 
and cook up every fragment of comb be 
fore the sun appears the next morning. 
I know that works. 

Willits, Calif. 
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Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart: wait. I say, on the 


ten names. 

This offer was Lord Psalm 27:14 

not more liber - 
{ oO 


al than many 

publishers made, and ino many ways 
it seemed about right. Well, in those 
days of sharp competition in furnishing 
staple articles, there was much cutting 
under and agents were offering many 
periodicals at 75 per cent of the pub 
lisher’s prices, or even less. They did 
not go around to the houses as pub 
lishers originally intended they should 
but transacted their business through 
the mails. In other words, they simply 
got the publisher’s customers away from 
him by announcing that they would sell 
cheaper. 

Gleanings would have been advertised 
for 75¢ in its own columns, had I not re 
fused the advertisement. Why did I 
not sell it for 75e mvself? Why, if I 
charged one man but 75c, I would have 
had to do the same with all. 

I did not like to ask people to work 
for me without paying them, and for 
such work I wanted to be able to pay 
liberally. Still I was obliged to have 
but one price and to adhere to my print 
ed rule, or else I should have been called 
dishonest. Several times I received 75e¢ 
with the request to send Gleanings one 
year, at the same price that others were 
receiving, or else return the money. Of 
course, I had no choice but to return the 
money. 

I finally concluded that only 25 per 
cent off the publisher’s price to agents 
would be about right. This left little 
margin for presents and premiums, but 
I felt it better to have the paper pub 
lished and sold for what it was worth 
of itself. 

The Value of Premiums. 

In the December number of Gleanings 
for 1877 I announced that I could not 
very well send a steam engine for hive 
making as a premium for renewing a 
subscription before January 1, for one 
reason because I could not get it into 
the postoffice; and, besides, | was afraid 
some one might take the journal for the 
sake of the engine, and not for its own 
intrinsie value. Seriously, this is the 
way I felt about it. I wanted my read 


| miums, whey. 
oe, the Waterbury 

’ watch factor 
started, the 
manufacture r 
were anxious 
to get thei 
watches int. 
the hands of the people exactly as | 





12.) 


was anxious to get Gleanings into th: 
the hands of the people. They found 
out how Gleanings had made its way 
even into foreign lands, and into the 
hands of good, kind people, and they 
decided that instead of spending great 
sums of money in newspaper advertis 
ing they would rather give the wate! 
at a very low price to some one who 
would and could make known its good 
qualities as I did. This enabled me 
to pav handsomely the friends who 
worked among their neighbors for the 
upbuilding of the journal; therefore | 
gave a watch to everyone who sent me 
five new subseribers at $1.00 each. A 
great boom in the subscription list came 
from that offer of a watch for five sub 
seribers. In December, 1881, I sent out 
a gross of watches in only five days. 

In the December issue of Gleanings 
for 1875, I announced that while Glean 
ings for 1876 would be $1.00 per year, 
including the new department, ‘‘Our 
Homes,’’ Gleanings alone without ‘‘Our 
Homes’’ would be sold at the old price 
of Tde. 

I announced that those who wished 
their paper continued without interrup- 
tion would please remit for the next 
vear shortly after the December number 
was out. As I did not wish to intrude it 
on anyone not wanting it, I took it for 
granted that all who did not remit be 
fore January 1 wished it discontinued, 
therefore no one needed to take the trou 
ble to write me if they wished their 
subscription stopped. This applied also 
to *‘*Our Homes.’’ After two instail- 
ments any reader could tell whether they 
desired it for the next year. If so, the 
extra 25¢ was to be remitted before 
January 1. 

In 1875 L gave 16 pages of reading 
matter per issue for 75¢, and the next 
year 24 pages without counting the four 
pages of ‘‘Our Homes,’’ for $1.00. Fur 
thermore, I decided that all who paid 
only 75¢ at the beginning of the year 
could send the extra 25¢ or not as they 











ase oe 
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chose. main 


point was that no 
charge was made to any one for the 
Home department, and the 25¢ extra, 
therefore, had no reference to it. I 
wanted these four pages to be a free 


rift. 

I considered it a duty to prune all 
matter sent me for publication and I 
always took this libertv when necessary, 
unless forbidden, and in ease of 
where pruning was forbidden, I reserved 
the right to throw it into the waste bas 
ket if I thought it needed pruning. If 
articles were to be returned back if 
iecepted, I that fact mentioned 
and stamp enclosed. 

I never wanted Gleanings to be the 
vehicle for unprofitable controversy, and 


Conv 


not 
wanted 


as | might err in trying to guard against 
this | announced that I would freely re 
turn the money to any sub 
seriber for all unexpired subscription. 

Gleanings Ruled Out of the Mails. 

In 1879 the editor of our county paper 
was also postmaster. He remarked that 
my journal was but an advertising sheet, 
and it ought not to be allowed to vo 
through the mails at journal rates. I 
thought this pretty hard but allewed the 
subject to pass by. 


dissatisfied 


A few days afterward he eame to me 
with an official paper bearing the stamp 
‘*Washingtou’’ and signed by the Post 
master General, declaring that the pub 
lication known as Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture had deelared unmailable at 
pound rates under the seetion including 
whose ; 


been 


periodicals primary wurpose was 
to advertise the editor’: business. I 
remonstrated and asked who it was that 


decided 


law 


matters. He showed me a 
this duty was 


such 
wherein assigned to 
the postmaster where the magazine was 
mailed and he stated that he had pro 
nouneed it an advertising s‘icet, but to 
be sure, had mailed a copy to Washing 
ton and thev had leeded. 

I made inquiries of those who should 


also so 


know in regard to getting such a deci 
sion revoked, but it seemed pretty cer 
tain that a decision made by the Post 


master General, whether right or wrong, 
if ever recalled, 1 
what 


asked our 
feature of my journal 
remove in order that it might 
the mails. If I recall 
aright, his reply seemed to indicate that 
it was all objectionable. 


was seldom 
postmaster 
I should 


pass through 


In thinking the matter over it o¢ 
curred to me that God had sent this 
trial to enaution me in regard to. selfish 


ness and that Gleanings might be remod 
eled into shape where if would do 
good. I wrote briefly to the 
General asking what features of 
journal omitted to 


more 
Postmaster 
oul 
must be allow it to 


pass through the mail, sending copies of 
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letterheads, 
ing to omitting all mention of the manu 
facturing business as well as every ad 
vertisement of anything I had for sale 
in its columns if this were demanded, 
and IT closed with something like this: 


our envelopes, ete., consent 


‘*T do not know to whom I am writ 
ing, whether it be to one who believes 
in the Bible and Jesus Christ, or not; 
but if IT know myself, the primary pur 
pose of Gleanings is to serve the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to benefit mv fellowmen 
and especially to this end are the last 
two leaves devoted. In behalf of the 
hands T employ and the many whom 


Gleanings helps, I beg that sion 


mav be 


your deei 
rey ersed. "? 


The decision exeluding Gleanings came 


just after the April number, 1879, was 
mailed, sefore the Mav number was 
out, one of the clerks called from the 
top of the stairway saving, ‘*Good 
news,’’ and sent a paper floating down 
which fell at my feet. IT raised it and 
rend that the decision of April 1, 1879, 
excluding the publication named Glean 


ings in Bee Culture, from going into the 
mails at pound rates revoked. Fur 
thermore, the news that in 
stead of paying three cents a pound, as 
I had heretofore, Gleanings could go at 
Ze a pound, and sample copies for which 
I had before paid eight cents a pound, 
could also go for two cents a pound. The 
greatest motive IT had in sending out the 
Ss 


was 


also cnme 


» 


ample copies was to get the last two 
pages containing the Home Papers seat 
tered around where they might do good 


In the middle of April, 1882, I got out 
a supplement to Gleanings, which T eall 
ed the Juvenile Gleanings, or Boys’ and 
Girls’ Bee Journal, the first number of 
Gleanings ever printed in the middle of 
the Later on, I decided to make 
the Juvenile Gleanings double its former 
that it would be as large as the 
Gleanings. Sinee many of the 


month, 


size so 


regular 


little folks rend Our Homes I thought it 
might be just as well to have Our Homes 
in the Juvenile number, thus the old 
Gleanings could be all bees. No one 


could make any objection if I threw in 
the Juvenile without anv additiona! 
charge; also no one could dispute my 


privilege of making it just as I wished, 
partly for old and partly for young folks. 


Finally, the juvenile feature was drop 
ped, the mid-month number being the 
same as the number issued the first of 
the month. 

On May 27, 1876, Gleanings had 1615 


subseribers. On Julv 28, 1876, | had 1697, 


89 new names during that month. On 
Mareh 31, 1877, I had practically the 
same number; but by July | had over 
PooOO The last of August | had 2333; 
in November, 2513; and on September 
YS, IS7S, I reeeived my 100th subscriber 
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HONEY AND wax WANTED. 


a ad bd eenovencccerecesoseseee ennsnennent ennssnesnentneeunnene 
Classified Advertisements | ee 
WANTED—Chunk honey in 5-lb. pails. J 
Notices will be inserted in these classified Kk. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
columns for Te per word. You must say > 2 Mare ms 
you want your odbcentiooment in the classi hese oe — bonged. ag 
fied columns or we will not be responsible eee H - ‘eo ?; rte Mi pes case. 4 
for errors. For special conditions on bee acey oney Co., Preston, Minn. 


and queen advertising please write us. Copy WANTED A car or less quantity of clov: 
| should be received by 15th of preceding honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quot 
|} month to insure insertion. Cash with copy, lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
if credit has not been established previously. mingham, Mich. 


OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 

REGULAR ADVERTISERS — for rendering by steam press process. We pay 

IN GOOD STANDIN cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies o1 
(Temporary advertisers and . rs of 


work it into foundation. W. T. Falconer Mfg 

small lots, when discontinued, are not here Co.. Falconer, N. Y¥ 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu : 7 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad WANTED—Shipments of old comb- and cay 
vertisements are discontinued when they are pings for rendering. We pay the highest cas! 
in good standing.) and trade price. charging but 5e a pound fo 

W. E. Streetman, N. L. Stapleton, Robt. B wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pear! 
Spicer. A. O. Smith, F. M. Russell, L. Parker, and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, L. C. Mayeux, E F. , TT -ANT ER “ en 
Jones, W. S. Johnson, Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 


- 2 ~* . : ‘oas iaries presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
Howe Food Products Co., Gulf Coast Apiari« old 


Gilson Mfg. Co., Cottonport Honey Girl Api 
aries, Madison Cooper, Chester N. Ballard, W. 
F. Barnes Co., Ault Bee Co., C. J. Appeldoorn 
Irvin R. VanDevier, I. J. Stringham, Bush 
Caldwell Co., American Poultry Journal, Gen 
eral Laboratories. 


anu FOR SALE. 


SALE. ave svovovnecevcocseevoueceueneccenensoncceensoneessoneetsviee 
HONEY AND WwAx FOR A . HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn 


combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamiltor 
Tl 


THT " nt MTT TTT 





FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans. - - a - 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. BEES AND HONEY—EFditor, George W 


—— York, Spokane, Wash. Sample free. 
WHITE clover honey in new 60-lb. cans at —— : = = 


lic. Hoehn & Honigford, Ottoville, Ohio CLEAN used hives. Queen-mating hives. In 
. - : expensive. Crichton, 47 Alma Ave., Waverley, 
CHOICE light amber extracted honey, two Mass. 

60-Ib. tins, $13.00. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, ——— -- — 

ae EXTRACTOR, good condition, $22.00; 
_ - —— seaeeaegecegues hives, ete. No disease. S. Collyer, Black Moun 
FOR SALE—Fine clover honey in new 60 tain, N. OG 

Ib. cans. Price on request. Dr. C. G. Luft, - = 

Fremont, Ohio. ROOT bee supplies and AIRCO foundation 


for 1924. A. V. Small, successor to C. F. Buc! 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo Augusta, Kans 


ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & - 
Son. Grover Hill. Ohio SEND TODAY for samples of latest honey 


: “ “=e . labels. Liberty Pub. Cc Sts D.. Box 400% 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; white Givesinnds Ohio. ‘ , _ 


clover, 13c; for immediate shipment from New —— - : 
York. Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y. CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A. W 


FOR SALE-—Clover, amber and buckwheat Yates. Hartford. Conn 
honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C. J. — —— - - 
Baldridge, Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y FOR SALE—40 used 8-frame hives in good 


: condition. Also medium brood foundation 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 14-02. | cheap. C. S. Watts, Monticello, II. 
glass jars, 24 to the case, $5.00 per case, m= - - — — 
f. o. b. Geneseo. G. A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. FOR SALE 65_ 3-frame nuclei _ shipping 
cases in good condition, at your price. Name 


FOR SALE- Buckwheat in 60-Ib. cans, 8c. it. D. C. Gilham, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Amber, 8c. Fine quality white clover, llc - : 
per pound. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. FOR SALE—FExtractor, Root two-frame, re 





versible. O. Postpichal, 868 N. 25th St., Phila 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey delphia, Penn. 


in new 60-lb. cans and cases. Also a few cans 


of amber honey. Write for price stating quan- FOR SALE—FExcelsior hand-printing press 
tity desired. J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa. Very cheap for cash. Complete outfit. J. D 
— = - ome als, O 
FOR SALE—White honey in 60-Ib. cans, also | Beals, Oto, Iowa 


West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples and 


prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 Jay FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-Ib. cans 





‘ . - - two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case, f. o 
st.. New York City. . = b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
FOR SALE—Extra-choice white clover hon Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ey, case or carload. Sample, 15c. Also about - 

60 cases choice light amber. David Running, ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double 

Filion, Mich walled, are sound in principle and are pra 
FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo —_ For free information address Geo. | 
: a : p Vood, Peekskill, N. Y 

ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and : + ae 

10 lb. pails. Prices given on request. Sample, : : 3 ; 
i , : nafs Pn tomlin FOR SALE—9-acre home located in clover 
L5e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio belt, 10-frame L. dovetailed hives to handle 
NEW crop extracted finest thick Florida 200 swarms of bees. 1800 virgin extracting ’ 

white tupelo. Several tons in new barrels, L. combs. At a sacrifice, $2300. Write for 

thoroughly ripened on hives. Guaranteed not particulars, or better, come and look it over 

to granulate or ferment. M. L. Nisbet & Bro Phone No. 54F4. C. D. Townsend, R. F. D 


tainbridge, Ga. No. 2, St. Johns, Mich. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
list of odds and 
ete., first grade, 
Dadant & Sons, 


LOW 
ends, 
priced 
Hamilton, 


PRICES 
shipping 
to. save 


Ill. 


Write us for 
cases, hives, 
you money. 


FOR 
Standard 
brood or 
Porter C 


SALE- 
Root 
super 
Ward, 


10-frame 
for either 
no disease. 


combs 
suitable 
Absolutely 
Ky. 


Drawn 
bodies 
work. 
Elkton, 


in 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. §S 
Robinson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 
covers with in- 
50 cypress hive 
ten-frame, 70c 
Odessa. N. Y 


FOR SALE—50 Root metal 
ner covers, in flat, $1.20 each; 
bodies, new, nailed, never used, 
each. Ray C. Wilcox. 





EIGHT and ten 2-story dovetailed painted 
hives, complete, used one season. 10-frame, 
$1.50; 8-frame, $3.00. Hoffman brood-frames, 


100 in crate. $5.50. Matt Smith, Preston, Ia. 


FOR SALE—Empty honey cans with 
cases, two to case, second-hand but in good 
condition, 50c¢ case f. o. b. Kansas City. C. F. 


Schobert & 
City, Mo. 


Co., 112 West 4th Street, Kansas 


SOUTHWESTERN 
comb foundation. Cypress 
queens. Our guarantee 
Send for price list. 
Okla 


for Robin 
beehives, Ital- 
is not to be equal- 
Holloway Bros., Mari 


distributors 
son’s 
lan 
ed. 
etta, 

FOR SAL E- Two 
power extractors in 
at specially low 
for particulars 
Hamilton, Ti. 

FOR § SAL E—Second-hand 
Only good cans offered. Two cans each 
Per 10 cases, $6.50; per 25 cases, $15.00. 
for price on quantity lot. A. I. Root Co., 
W. Huron St., Chicago, Til. 

HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. 
licious pee oct Bi made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, ete. $1.00 Ib., 50¢ % Ib., postpaid 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, 
North St., Danbury, Conn. 


Root hand and 
eight frame sizes 
interested write us 
Dadant & Sons, 


or three 
four and 
prices. If 
and prices. 


cans. 
case. 
Ask 


2390 


5- ;-gallen 











-A new and de 


87 
FOR SALE 
tion, standard 
the carton, 52¢ 
extractor, good 
tilated 
wax press, 


500 lbs. medium boced founda 
size, in 5-lb. boxes, packed 4 to 
per lb.; also 2-frame reversible 
new, $22.00; 30 new ven 
escape-boards, complete, $21.00: Hateh 
$7.00. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, » = 


as 


reversible 
uncrated 
metal-spaced Hoffman 
per 100; lots of covers, 
and many other items. 
Cc. C. Brinton, Blooms 


FOR SALE- 
two-frame hand 
$26.00 each; 
frames, K. D., $8.00 
bottoms, Danz. hives 
Write for bargain list. 
burg, Penn. 


Two Root 
extractors, 
8300 


No. 15 


never 


SPECIAL PRICES—We are offering at spe 
cially low prices some very high-grade material 
in shipping cases, frames, hives and miscel- 
laneous which represent items we no longer 
earry regularly in stock or which have to be 
closed out to make room for new stock special- 
ly equipped to take Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion. If interested, write for list; we can save 
you money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 





WANTED—Copy British Beekeepers’ Guide 
Book. W. H. Humphries, Midvale. Va. 

FOR SALE or exchange, 75 cases 60-Ib 
cans, good condition, for choice honey. H. 
Lauzon, 641 Peterboro, Detroit, Mich. 





| 
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BEE CULTURE 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must be GUARANTEED 
free from disease, or advertiser must state he 
will furnish certificate of health from some 
pencinaineted bee inspector. 

HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 Ww. 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, 

Phelps & Son, 
HIGH grade queens at utility 
for circular. R. V. Stearns, 

ITALIAN queens 
$11.00 for 12. W. 

ND YOUR 
about GOOD queens. 
Grange, Ind. 

THREE-BANDED Italian 
each. $12.00 per dozen, 
Walker, Jellico, Tenn. 


$70. 00 per 100 we are asking for our “June 
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each. G. 





IT’S PHELPS 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cc. 
Ww. 
prices. Write 
Brady, Texas. 

of quality, $1.00 each; 
E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 
NAME for 
The 


circular 
Apiaries, La 


a good 
Scott 





$1.25 
Curd 


queens, 
after May 15. 





queens. Let our circular tell more about them. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 

SIMMONS QUEENS and NUCLEI. Prompt 
shipment and _ satisfaction guaranteed. Fair- 
mount Apiary, Livingston, _ © 

FOR SALE—Three-banded, le ather r colored 
queen bees. None better. Write for prices. 
M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. F. D. No. 4. 

GOLDEN Italian queens bred by an ex 
perienced breeder. Price, $1.25 each; $11.00 
per doz. Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—20 colonies bees 8 and 10 
frame hives. Guaranteed free from disease. 
Wm. Ulrich, 5262 Langlade Ave., Chicago, Il. 

MY five-banded golden queens will be ready 
April 1. 1 queen. $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00. W. W. Talley, Greenville, Ala., 
Rt. 4. 

BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00: 100, $75.00 Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F 
D. No. 3, Ala 


FOR SALE —_Bright Italian queen, $14 00; 6. 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with queen, $3.00 
2-Ib. package with queen, $4.50. Powell Owen, 
Greenv ille, Ala. 


SE L LING Italian queens, $1.00; 3-frame nu 
clei, $5.00; full colonies, $10.00. Ask price on 
hives, supers. Guaranteed no disease. Hickory 
Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


ITALIAN QU EENS— "Three handed, 
and leather-colored. Satisfaction 
Write for prices, ete. A. T. 
Farms, Mars, Butler County, 

GOLDEN ITALIAN 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1924, ready free. Dr. 
Ww hite Bee Co. Sandia, Texas. 

Qu E ENS 
Push-in-Comb 
as to release 


bright 

guaranteed. 
Keil, Treesdale 
Penn. 





queens, producing large 





Rexford’s 
improved so 
cost 35ce: 

Rexford, 


cost $1.00 to $2.00. 
introducing cage 
queen automatically; 
three, $1.00. It pays. Try it. O. S. 
Winsted, Conn. 
WARRANTED 
pure at $1.25 each, 
cages that 
honey used 
Colorado. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale. 








“mated 
sure introducing 
is queenless. No 
Daniel Danielsen, Brush 


ITALIAN QU '[EENS 
mailed in 
never fail if colony 
in candy. 


1, $1.00; 


6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00 Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 
R. D. 3, Ala. 





tone, 
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KIGHT colonies bees, hybrids and Italians. 
(Giuaranteed free from disease. Ready for in 
crease. $8.00 each. Joe Gass, Tyner, Tenn. 

BRIGHT three-band Italian queens $1.00 
6 or more, 75c. Write for quantity prices. Tu 
pelo Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla 


FOR SALI 150 colonies, guaranteed free 
from disease, in fine new hives, drawn combs 
Entire outfit cheap. 0. Rothwell, Gillett, Pa 


FOR SALE—-25 colonies bees guaranteed 
free from disease, also extracting outfit. Can 
see bees and owner, J. R. Simmons, Matteson 


Cook Co.. I. ¢ Ry Ills... June 1 to June 10 


FOR SALI Three-banded Italia bees and 
Two-pound package bees with select 
84.25 One select untested 


queens 
untested queen 


queen, $1.00 one select tested queen, $1.50 


J. Allen, Catherine. Alabama 


JUST sSRING HONEY (J. B. Hollopeter) 
three-banded Italian queens produce bees bred 


for business. Untested each, $1.25; 6, $7.00 
12, $13.00; 25, $25.00. Order early. Circular 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Penn, 

ITALIAN three-hbanded select untested 


queens for the rest of the season, $1.00 each 
6 for $5.00 12 for $9.00 My queens will 
bring results. Try them while the price is low 
H. S. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y 

FOR SALE rhree-banded Italian queens 
Unteste 1 to 11. $1.00 each; 12 to 49, &B5e 
each 7 tested, $2.00 each 





to 100 75e each 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to ship June 1 
to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica t 


DIXIE MATD Bright Italian Queens 
untested, $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. Untested 
$1.00 each $11.00 per doz 2-Ib. packag 
25.00 Write for pecial prices on large or 
ders P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala 


Select 





GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00; 6 
for $5.40 12 or more. 80¢ each; tested, $1.50; 
select tested $2.50 No disea good queens 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. D. T 
Gaster, R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C 


AGAIN our northern-bred  leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar 
antee that no disease exists in our yards 
Queens after June 15, $1.25 each; $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart Johnstown N Y 

FOR SALE Rule Brothers Straight-Line 
three-banded Italian queens, satisfaction guar 
anteed Untested 5 





$1.00; 25 or more, 90¢; 
tested, $2.00 25 or more, $1.75. Rule Broth 
ers. Terlton, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 30, Okla 
100 COLONTES Italian bees, 10-frame, $10 
%-frame SR .00 All Standard Root hives, all 


frames wired all combs drawn from = full 
heets guaranteed free from disease. George 
Biggs, 4431 Wrenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md 





PRICES right. Pinard’s queens and pack 
age bees Quality satisfaction guaranteed 
Young laying untested queen, $4 > Two 
pound package bees $3.50 For larger lots 
write Cireular free. A. J. Pinard, Morgan 
Hill, Calif 


THREE-BANDED bees and queens, 
ment inspected, 2-lb package with 
queen, $5.00; select tested queens, $2.50; ur 
tested, $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. Caro 
lina Bee Co.. W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Rt. No. 1 
Graham, N. C 

FOR SALFI Three-banded Italian 
and bees ready for June 5 delivery 
untested queen, 85¢e; 100, $80.00 ” 
package with queen £3.00 each Health cer 
tificate with each shipment. John St. Romain 
Marksville, la 












govern 


select 


queens 
Price, 1 
One 2-lb 


TEN coloni Root strain Italians, guaran 
teed free from disease. Root Excelsior ten 
frame new hives painted Hoffman wired 
frames combs from full sheets foundation 
t15 00) ea John | Everett Bound srookx 
N J 
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ITALIAN QUEENS, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6 
$5.50; 12, $10.50; 1 Ib. bees with queer 
43.00; 2 lbs. bees with queen, $5.00; 3 Ibs 
hees with queen, $7.00 We pay deliver 
charges up to Zone 6. Graydon Bros., Greer 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala 


GOLDEN Italian Queens for 1924. The big 
bright hustling kind. Satisfied customers al] 
over the U. S. Untested, $1.00 each: 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $10.00; 100, $75.00; tested 
$1.75 4 few 2-frame nuclei at $4.50 wit! 
queen. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—-Golden Italian queens, untest 
ed, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ each 
tested, $1.50 each; select tested. $2.50 eacl 
Write for price on large quantity. No diseas 
of any kind. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C 





FOR SALE—Three-band Italian queens and 
bees for spring delivery. One 3-frame nucleu 


with one pound extra bees, with untested 
uee? for $5.00. Write for prices on larger 


quantities. No disease. Safe delivery and sat 
isfaction guaranteed. J. BE. Arthur, Register. Ga 


BUY ITALIAN bees from shipper farthest 
north. Get hardy stock and save expressags 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years’ experience 
Three frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00 
select tested, $6.00. Orders booked for spring 
delivery by S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park 
sJaltimore, Md. 


THREE-BANDED LIGHT-COLORED ONLY 

One-frame nuclei with untested queen, $2.00 
each. In lots of ten or more, $1.90 each; addi 
tional frame of brood or pound of bees, 66e 
extra to each package. The above is for im 
nediate shipment. Central Louisiana Apiaries 
Oscar Mayeux, Prop... Hamburg. La 

QUEENS, QUEENS. BY RETURN MAITI 
Three-banded, large. bright hustlers. Selected 
untested, 1 ROe: 12, $8.00: 100 FH60.00: se 
lected tested, 1, $1.25 12, $12.00. No disease 
ship only the best. good service and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun 
Ala 


FOR SALE—CAN SPARE IN JUNE or July 
several colonies best Italians, wired combs 


built on full sheets foundation, 8 or 10 frame 


Langstroth hives. Also 5 second-hand Buckeye 


hives in good condition. Keasonable. Gua 
teed free from disease. S. Cushman, 6 
Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

LATHAM’S ‘‘SHE SUITS-ME’’ queens are 
three-banders of highest quality. Untested, in 





May, $2.00 per queen. After June 1, $1.00 per 


queen. Special price on 50 or more. Eastern 
heekeepers and Canadians will do well to try 
out my package bees and nuclei. Circular on 
request Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
FORTY YEARS of SPECIAL BREEDING 
Satisfied customers in all parts of the world 
is why we think PHELPS’ GOLDEN QUEENS 





will please you HARDY PROLIFIC and 
GENTLE, $2.00 each for June delivery. July 
$1.50 each: 6 for $8.00; dozen, $15.00. ¢ 
W. Phelps & Son, 3 Wilcox St., Binghamtor 
ae 


GOLDEN Italian Queens. They are reared 
right from good stock and the price 1s right 


l $1.05; 6, $5.50; 12 or more RO0c each 
tested, $2.00 each After July 1, 1, $1.00; 6 
$5.25: 12 or more, 75e each: tested, $1.75 
each Safe arrival insured. Certificate of state 
inspector with each shipment. Hazel V. Bonke 


meyer, R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. ¢ 


BOOKED to capacity for pound bees. Will 
be able to supply your wants for June deliver) 
in two and three frame nuclei. Good standard 
Hoffman frames and a good untested Italiar 
queen will be sent. Two-frame nuclei, $3.00 
three-frame nuclei, $3.60 Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Health certificate ac 
companies each shipment. EK. J. Beridon, Jr 
Mansura, La 
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PACKAGE BEES and ITALIAN or CARNIO- 
LAN QUEENS. save you express charges 
on northern shipments from my yards near 
Redding, Cal. (most northern point in Califor- 
nia where EARLY PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS can be reared). Eastern and north- 
ern shipments via Ogden, Utah, are shipped 
from San Jose. Untested queens, $1.00; bees, 
$1.50 per pound. Attractive Pes on large 
Wing, San ‘alif. 


order. J. E. 

PACKAGE BEES FOR 1924 Yancey hus- 
tlers; they get the honey. Three-band strain 
only. Now booking orders for spring delivery. 
Place your order early and make sure of ship- 
ping date; 10 per cent will book your order. 
We do not book more orders than we can fill 
promptly. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed on every package and queen shipped. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Yancey Bros., owners, 
Bay City, Texas. 


Jose, 








OF ORDER—Our nice strain 
bees and queens, with a gov- 
certificate; Standard frame 
pounds and a good 
queen, $2.95 each; 5 packages. 
$14.25; 10 packages, $25.00; each additional 
frame and brood, add If selected tested 
queen wanted, add 75c. Safe delivery guar 
anteed. Address, with remittance, C. A. May 
eux, Hamburg, La. 


THE WONDER QUEENS. 
position to ship queens 
ing mothers by return mail at the following 
prices: 1 untested, $1.50; 12. $16.00; tested, 
$2.25. We are also breeding from other stock 
at these prices: 1 untested, $1.00; 12, $10.00; 
tested, $1. No disease. Safe arrival and sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for circular and 
complete price list, also prices on quantities. 
The steadily increasing demand for our queens 
is proof of their superior quality. J. M. Cutts 
& Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. * 


PACKAGES and selected untest 
ed Honey Girl queens; 3-lb. bees with queen 
shipped with stores on comb, $4.50; 10 or 
more packages, $4.00 each; 3-frame nucleus 
with queen, $5.00; 10 or more nuclei, $4.50 
each; 5-pound swarms with queén with comb, 
$6.00 each; 4-frame nuclei with queen. $5.75 
each. All combs first in Root-Hoffman 
frames built on full sheets foundation and 
wired Safe arrival, no diseases. Claims for 
damaged bees replaced immediately on receipt 
of express bad-order receipt signed by express 
agent. Certificate of inspection with each ship 
ment. Advise your nearest open express sta 
tion. Prices are for shipments to points in 
U. S. and Canada, f. o. b. ovr shinning poirt 
Orders booked in rotation. White Clover Farm 
& Apiary, Hamburg. La. 


ON RECEIPT 
of three-banded 
ernment health 
nuclei with 2 
lected untested 


bees se- 


50c. 
is 


We are now in 
from our high-produc 





75. 


nuclei with 


class 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED 
ww“ ork 
and wages, 
furnish 
Co., 


Man 


season 


with some experience to 
1924. State age. experience 
also give references. We also can 
on shares. The Rocky Mountain 
1319, Billings, Mont 


bees, 


bees 


Box 


2 
ee 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A GERMAN beekeeper with 40 years’ ex 
perience in apiculture and fruit culture desires 
situation to work with bees. Dapprich, 3228 
W. 90th St... Cleveland, Ohio 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
- . 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
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treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 


copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club, 
Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a_ postcard 
today. It is well worth your little trouble. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT—SPECIAL PRICE. 


Four-frame Novice Extractor. holds 4 


regu 
lar Langstroth size frames, which are lifted 
out to reverse; well built and serviceable. A 


bargain at $33.00. 

Root Capping-melter, just what the beekeeper 
wants who has 100 colonies or Special 
price, $12.00. 

Solar Wax-extractor, 
one season. The 
$6.50; or the 
$19.50. 

Dadant 
ter, built 
bottom of 
sale price, $14.50. 

F. O. B., Medina, Ohio. Cash with 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


BIG, BRIGHT, NORTHERN-BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred for beauty and honey-gathering qualities. 
Untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen. 
M. P. LEMUNYON 
R. F. D. No. 3, CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1924. 


1 Untested Queen, $1.00; 1 Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 1 lb. package of bees, $2.00; 2-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. package of bees, $4.50. 
Nucleus, per frame, $1.50; 1 additional pound 
of bees with nucleus, $1. 00. No disease, safe 
arrival guaranteed; bees inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


_ ITALIAN QUEENS 


THE QUALITY KIND 


less. 


itself in 
(14x26), 
(26x60), 


for 
glass 
glass 


will 
Doolittle 
Boardman 


pay 
with 
with 


diame 
across 


$22.00; 


20 inches in 
with screen 
Regular price, 


Uncapping-can, 
in two sections 
upper half. 


order. 


Three-bands that hustle, Goldens that please 
One, $1.00. Doz., $11.50. No disease. Satisfac 
tion and honest service guaranteed. Send in 


will follow. 


your order 
tomers 


Satisfied cus 


; ho regret 
everywhere. 

CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARY, 
Rutledge, Alahama, Uz. A. 





»MARUGG’S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend, 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES. 


Permit the maximum work with the minimum 
disturbance of the colonies. Catalog on request. 


THE MARUGG CO., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


D for 30 days trial on approval, 


Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles. Express 





Sal Bicycles $21.50 and up. 
if desired. Boys 
Sa girls easily make the 
bicycle earn the sma’ monthly payments. 


he is and eguipment at half 
usual p Write for remark- 





core « 
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(Continued from page 365.) 
formalin to 85 per cent of water is ef- 
fective in destroying in 24 hours the 
spores of B, larvae as they occur in lar- 

val seales in open cells. 

Although in our experiment a 48-hour 
immersion of the combs in the formalin 
and water mixtures gave us a hundred 
per cent sterile results in the cultures 
made from capped cells, we can searcely 
expect that such would always be the 
case as the porosity of the cell caps 
varies considerably. 

In view of the fact, however, that in 
our experiments the formalin-water mix- 
ture gave equally good results in the de- 
struction of B. larvae spores as the for- 
malin-aleohol mixture known as Hutzel- 
man’s Solution we are recommending its 
use in 20 per cent strength for brood- 
combs and super combs to Professor Mil- 
len, Apiculture Department, Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, for experiments on a 
large seale during the present season. 

Owing to the fact that the odor of 
formalin remains on the treated combs 
for a eonsiderable time after treatment, 
thus rendering the combs objectionable 
to the bees until the formalin has all 
passed away, an attempt was made to 
get rid of the formalin when taking the 
combs from the solution, and it was 
found that a thorough rinsing of the 
combs under the water tap for a few 
minutes removed all odor of the forma 
lin. 

A detailed account of the ice! 
experiments and a full description of the 
apiary experiments will be published 
later. 

Guelph, Ontario. 
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(Continued from page 387.) 

the comb-honey super directly on the 
brood-chamber. In this case, most of 
the brood is left with the colony and 
most of the honey is taken away. for 
the brood-chamber should be almost en- 
tirely filled with brood at the opening of 
the honey flow. The hive body that is 
taken away can be given to a weak col- 
ony or used to make a new colony. 

As mentioned last month, the first 
comb-honey super given should contain 
one or more sections with comb built the 
previous season, the remaining sections 
being filled with full sheets of founda- 
tion. A good rule to follow in giving 
additional comb-honey supers is to give 
a new super as soon as the bees have 
drawn out the foundation and started to 
build eomb in the outside row of see- 
tions. This may be within three or four 
days after putting the super on. or it 
may be after ten days or more, depend- 
ing upon the honey flow. If the bees 
start work throughout the super at 
about the same time, the new super should 
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be placed beneath the partly filled one; 
but if they begin work only in the mid 
dle of the super and some sections ar 
filled and partly sealed before the work 
is begun on the outer sections, the new 
super should be placed on top of the 
partly filled one. 
MM 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 





FOR SALE—Orange honey in new 60-lb. 
cans, two, $14.00. F. E. Munson, Arcadia, Fla 


QUEENS — Yes, and a guarantee behind 
them that is unequaled. Let us tell you about 
it. Holloway Bros. Apiaries, Marietta, Okla. 





WANTED—wWhite clover and raspbe! rry comb 
honey for resale. Highest fair market price 
paid. E. W. Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanes 
ville, Ohio. 


WANTED—Ambitious ‘young man as ap- 
prentice to assist in handling 500 colonies. 
Give experience if any, and wages expected in 
first letter, and to start immediately. Earl L 
Baker, Lake City, Mich. 

WANTED—To trade capital stock of one of 
the largest bee-shipping companies in the 
South for bees in standard hives, located either 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri or southern Min 
nesota. This bee company is absolutely reli 








able and invites investigation of its character 


and standing. It owns and operates hundreds 
of colonies of bees and guarantees 8% on pre 
ferred stock. This is a good investment in it 
self. If interested, write A. W. Nations, Donna, 
fue ‘Xas. 

wununnnngnntttt TU 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
53 en Pat. peng of The A. I. Root Co. 


HAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
soLachion Bldg., Washington, D.C 














Early Order 


Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the bee- 
keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 

SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1924 season. 

Orders forwarded immediately 
on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in the 
process. 


Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Mack’s Queens 


Are reared to suit the most particular 
beekeeper. They are hardy, gentle and 
very prolific. Every purchase must make 
us a satisfied customer or money back. 
Customers who purchased our queens 
sparingly the past season are now send- 
ing in their orders for 50 and 100 lots. 
If they did not satisfy, would such cus- 
tomers be so liberal? Just send for free 
catalog and read why they satisfy? 


WE BREED THE THREE-BAND 
ITALIANS ONLY. 


Untested—1 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 to 99, 
95c each; 100 up, 90c each. 


Select Untested—1 to 49, $1.25 each; 
50 to 99, $1.20 each; 100 up, $1.15 
each. 


Capacity, 1000 queens per month. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


ROBINSON, ILLINOIS. 




















Schenectady 


is the best place 


Bee Supplies 


in Eastern New York. 


eeRRE 


cA Full Stock of 
id 


\Bee Suppues 


eEHEE 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW. 


eeREE 


Schenectady Bee Supply Co, 


242 UNION STREET. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. | 
































Queens 


—— The 







season is near 
j}when you will be in 
/ the market for queens, 
and I shall be pleased 
to supply you. I en 
j}deavor each year to 
produce queens just a 
little better than I 
did the year previous, 
lto irhprove my stock 
a little and render 
just a little better ser 
| Vice. I feel that for 
the season of 1924 I 
have several advance 
ed features that will 
benefit my customers 
A ecard will bring our 
literature. 
QUEEN PRICES. 
Before July 1. 
= OO @...+ $2.00 each 
mm Oe De cas< 1.95 each 
10 or more. 1.90 each 
After July 1. 
= OD Greens $1.50 each 
5 to 9 1.45 each 
10 or more. 1.40 each 
Lots of 100 1.20 each 
Breeding Queens, service guaranteed for the 


season, $10.00. each. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE 3. VINCENNES, IND. 





Talking Queens 


LAWS’ LIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS, 
IN TERMS OF STRONG COLONIES, 


Tell the World 


Their real value. Thirty-six years’ advertising 
has spread Laws’ queens over all the U. S. Mil 
lions of pounds of honey are sold annually, the 
product of Laws’ queens. Better get your order 
booked early; you will then get what you 
want, and when you want it. 


PRICES. 


Untested, each, $1; 12 for $10; 100 for $80. 
Tested, each, $1.50; 12 for $15; 100 for $100. 
Breeding queens, none better, each $5.00. 
Breeders guaranteed for at least one season's 
service. 


REMEMBER THE NEW ADDRESS. 


W. H. LAWS 


BOX 425. WHARTON, TEXAS. 
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ROOT QUALITY 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


My spring stock is in and I can give prompt 
shipment: do not wait until the bees need 
them and can not get them in time for the 
honey flow. Beeswax wanted. 

A. M. MOORE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

20% South Third Street. 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Ill. 


0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


American Beauty Italian 
Queens 


Produce bees of superior quality. 
breeder, selected from an 80-colony yard, gave 
a surplus of 100 Ibs. by going one mile far- 
ther to a field of alsike clover. No other bees 
in this locality gave any surplus. These 
queens, on being mated to drones from the best 
high-producing strains, are gentle, hardy, very 


This year’s 


long-lived bees; much above the average in 
color. We guarantee purity and satisfaction. 
This is our 38th year. Untested, after June 
15. $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00. Breeders, $5.09 


and $10.00 each. No disease, safe delivery. 


E. F. QUIGLEY & SON, Unionville, Mo. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 Untested Queen........ $1.00 
1 Tested Queen.......... $2.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens ready by June 1. 


J. F. MICHAEL 
WINCHESTER, IND 


R. F. D. 1. 


MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
The A. I. Root Company. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Because—Only Root’s Goods are sold. 
It is a business with us—not a side lings 
Eight mails daily—Two lines of railway 











you have not received 1924 catalog send 
name at once. 
—QUEENS OF— 


Moore’s Strain 


OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputation 
for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle- 
ness, etc. 
Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 
$12, $11.00. Safe arrival and satisfae- 
tion guaranteed. Circular free. 
J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 

















—— 














Townsend’s Bulletin No. 14 


The Sensation of the Season! 


Bulle 


qualities of 


thirteen 


good 


told in my previous 
little part of the 
‘‘line-bred’’ three-banded Italian 
they have been bred in line for 
a third of a century, beginning with imported 


I have 
tins some 
the SHAW 
queens, how 


stock, imported direct from Italy by the Shaws 
and how, by careful breeding and good judg- 
ment in selecting, they have bred up a very 


superior strain of bees; and I 
ate here that, if there are any 
that will duplicate themselves time after time, 
they are likely in the Shaw yards. After this 
prelude, I am ready to tell the readers of 
Gleanings that it is 48 years this month 
(June) since the writer began keeping 
and he has had bees ever since. During these 
years he, and later the boys in connection, have 
built up our bees until we now have something 
like 1400 colonies, worked for extracted honey, 
located in central Michigan. I am now ready to 
say something. The sensation mentioned is the 
fact that I have taken nearly 300 SHAW 
‘‘line-bred’’ queens to our honey-producing 
yards in Michigan to be tested out for their 
honey-gathering qualities, and here is where 


want to reiter 
bees in America 


bees 


my future breeding stock will be tested out 
Testimonials prove conclusively that there is 
no better honey-gathering strain than the 
‘‘line-bred’’ stock, but I propose to make 
them better by selection. Here is another 
point. These queens were sent home last sea 
son, but not early enough to test out their 
honey-gathering qualities last summer; a great 
share of them were genuine SHAW queens 
They will be tested out this summer for their 


honey-gathering qualities, and those showing 
merit will be used as my future breeders. 


also expect to have several of these tested for 
honey queens for sale immediately after the 
close of the honey flow, which ends with u 
the middle of July. This will be early enough 
sO many queens can be bred from them during 
late summer and fall. I consider these SHAW 
‘‘line-bred’’ queens, tested for their honey 
gathering quality, will be cheap at $50.00 eact 
Any one interested in bettering his stock of 
bees with the SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ stock kind 
ly write me at my home in Northstar, Mich 
gan E. D. Townsend, Successer to J. W. K 
SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 
good queens come from.’’ 


‘*Where the 











ase ba 
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Untested: One, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select Un- 
tested: 1, $1.25; 5. $5.00. Select Tested, 
$3.00. Breeders, $5.00. Quality and safe 


delivery or money back. 


S. H. HAILEY 


PINSON, TENNESSEE. 


Gray 
Carniolans 


are hardy, gentle, extremely 
honey-gatherers are unexcelled. Highly dis 
ease-resistant, winter admirably and build up 
very quickly in the spring. We are breeding 
from the finest American-bred stock in the 
U. S. as well as from selected breeding mothers 
imported in 1923 direct from Carniola. 
WRITE for my free 8-page circular which 
gives you every detail relative to this wonder- 
ful bee. It is the most complete treatise ever 
written on the subject. Write for it today. 


W. A. HOLMBERG, DENAIR, CALIFORNIA. 


prolific and 


as 


HIGH-GRADE ITALIAN 


Queens 


By Return Mail 
Select Untested, 1 to 9 
$1.00 eaeh; 10 or more 
90¢ each Select Tested, 
after June 20 $2.00 
each. 


FRANK BORNHOFFER 


TOBASCO, OHIO. 








“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru~- 

ated, Sanding Boom. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
figs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money— 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 

20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 

SERTENE Free Roofing Book 

eae fib dL Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 

to you and save you all 

in-between dealer's 
rofits Ask for Book 

o 183 = 


LOW PRICED GARAGES a A 
Lowest prices on Ready Made TN of oY a 
up any place. Send postal for 

|| Samples & | 
'|Roofing Book | 





Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
633.683 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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CARNIOLAN 
At L be 4 S 
of a pure and well-bred strain show 
the following traits to a high de 
gree: They are very prolific at all 
times, very gentle, build very white 
combs, gather but little propolis, little inclined 
to rob, are a long-tongued bee and will work 


industriously on red clover, are especially fine 
workers on buckwheat, resist brood 
as well as any race or strain of 
not swarm excessively if intelligently man 
aged. Ask for my free paper, ‘‘MERITS OF 
THE CARNIOLAN BEE.’” It outlines success 


ful plans of managing this race of 


diseases 


bees, and do 


bees. 


I can supply Carniolan 
strain, 12 years’ selection 
STRGAR, CARNIOLA, 
Breeders imported 1923; Italian, C. B. 
ilton strain. The mother of this breeder 
duced 577 finished sections of comb honey. 


queens of my 
and breeding; 


EUROPE, 


own 
JON 
strain. 
Ham- 
pro 


1 untested 
12 ou 
Tested 


queen (either 
tested 


queen 


$1.50 
16.00 


2.50 


strain) 
queens (either 


(either 


strain).... 
strain) 


Safe 
anteed. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY. 


Mott’s Northern- 
Bred Queens 


arrival by mail and satisfaction guar 


Select Untested till June 1: $1.25 each; $1.00 
each thereafter Select, guaranteed pure 
mated, $1.25 each. Select Tested, $2.00. Vir 
gins, 50c. 1 and 2 pound packages in June. 172 
miles east of Windsor, Ontario Save two 
days’ trip from the far south. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


“ BEST GARDEN 
TOOL! EVER USED’ 


Keep the weeds out and the sur- 
face mulched to holdthe moisture— 

that’s the secret of gardening. You'll 

enjoy doing this witha i 


B ARKE Weeder, Mulcher //§ 


and Cultivator 


/ 
8revolving blades and underground Mf 
knife killthe weeds andin the same 2 


operationchopthe surface into a per- 

ct eae “Best Weed Kies Ever 
Jsed.’" Cuts runners. Has leaf 

guards; also shovels fordeepercul- Send for 

tivation. A boycan useit, and do FREE 

more and better work than 10 men BOOK 


with hoes, Valuable garden book 
free, describes Barker and its 











100 GLE 


What a Whale 
of a Difference 
Just a Few 
Cents Make!!! 


ANINGS IN 


BEE ULTURE JUNE, 1924 
Good queens are absolutely necessary if you 
are to succeed with bees. The price of a 
cheap queen plus the price of a pound or 
two of honey brings one of our dependable 
queens that may mean many extra pounds of 
honey for you. Every queen laying and lay 
ing well before mailing. 


Golden or Three-banded queens ready June 
1, untested only. One, $1.50; doz., $15.00 
Orders booked now; no deposit required 
THE SCOTT APIARIES, LA GRANGE, IND 





Untested, 1, $1.25; 


E. A. SIMMONS - - 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 

Only one grade select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
12, $12.00. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queens, $3.00; 2 


BRED FOR 
BUSINESS 


Tested, $2.50 each. 
lbs., $5. 00. All mail charges paid. 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 











GET THE BEST 


Pure 3-band Italian stock, a continuous honey 


flow from March to December, with 29 years’ 
experience in rearing queens enable me_ to 
rear the best to be had. Untested: 1, $1.25; 6, 
$6.50; 12 or pers. $1.00 each. 20 per cent 


books orders. MURRY, Magnet, Texas. 


Queens 


$1.00 each; 6 for $4.75; $9.00 dozen.. Pure 
three-banded Italians. No better queens reared. 


G. H. MERRILL, PIEDMONT, S. C. 





JUNE AND JULY 


time to try our high-grade Italian 
queens, guaranteed to satisfy or your money 
back. $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen, $80.00 
per hundred. You will be pleased with our 
stock. J. J. SCOTT, CROWVILLE, LA. 


is the 


Italian Queens 
MURRY QUALITY 


Am only offering untested queens for sale now, 
but they are beauts. One untested, 90c; 12, 
$9.50; 50 or more, 75c each. 


H. L. MURRY, SOSO, MISSISSIPPI. 





THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 


UNTESTED, 75c EACH; 50, AT 70c EACH; 


100, at 65c EACH. TESTED. $1.50 


EACH. EXTRA-SELECT, $3.00 EACH. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


c W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 





Gather 
Marked 


give satisfaction. 


Untested, $1.25 each; 


BEELINE QUEEN 


They are the best of Pure Golden Italians, reared, 
Select Untested, $1.75 each. 


Good a 
Gatherers 


selected and caged right, and guaranteed to 
Tested, $2.50 each. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


MAJORS NORDAN, BOX 113, KIMBERLY, ALABAMA 





s03 PACKAGE BEES wii 

POUND POUND 
NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 

2-lb. package of Italian Bees with select Italian queen.............. $5.50; 5 or more, $5.00 

3-lb. package of Italian Bees with select Italian queen.............. $6.50; 5 or more, $6.00 


Special prices on quantity lots. 


Receive FRESH bees, and SAVE express charges. 


VAN’S HONEY FARMS, HEBRON, 


Illustrated circular free. 


IND. 
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Bee Supplies 


ooo;7d90 


We make a 
ing comb-honey 


specialty of manufactur 


sections and ship mil 


lions of sections each year to all parts 
of the country. Samples sent free upon 
request. We also manufacture comb 
honey shipping cases and section hold 


ers in large quantities. 

earry a full 
‘*Root Qual- 
frames, Air 


To complete our line we 
stock of the 
bodies, 


well-known 
ity’’ hives supers, 
founda 
Send us 


co three and single ply comb 


tion and other goods your 


orders; we are prepared to give you 


the best quality and service at all 
times. 
Write for our free illustrated catalog. 


AUGUST LOTZ GO, 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


2-Ib. cans, per carton of 100. ..$4.25 

5-lb. pails, per carton of 50... 3.5 0 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100.. 6.7 

10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 5 00 


Above packed in cartons which are 
dust-proof, light and easy to handle 
keeping your cans and pails clean until 
you are ready to use them. 

5-lb. pails, per case of 12......$1.10 


10-lb. pails, per case of 6.. -» 09 
60-lb. cans, 1 per case.... ee 90 
60-lb. cans, 2 per case 1.25 
Above packed in woode n re shipping g 

cases 

8-oz. honey capacity, tall or fluted, 

per case a 24. a $1.05 
8-oz. honey capac ity, ‘medium per 

case of 24 err 95 
16-0z. honey capacity, ‘tall or fluted 

OO ONNe GE Te box cs amasecare 1.35 
16-0z. honey capacity, medium, per 

ease of 24 - ee 1.25 
32-0z. honey capacity, per case of 


12 ae Se es 1.00 
All above prices f. o. b. Reedsville, Wis 
Write for prices on larger quantities of 
pails and glass jars, stating number 

and sizes wanted 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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First 


Zor PACKERS and, 


‘Rox CAPACITY 





MANUFACTURERS 


SS er 


Youn INQUIRIES sousciTB? iN 


NWBOvER«CO 


ooo — == Cy -- ee ew wwe = 











The most important factor in giving 
the beekeepers complete SERVICE is 


facilities. Syracuse is lo 
cated right in the CENTER of the 
BEST BEEKEEPING territory in the 
U. S. A. Motor trucks are leaving Syra 
euse daily going in every direction, 
freight and express service are the best. 
Seventy pounds can be sent by parcel 
post. We also have the best roads to be 
found anywhere. If you own an auto 
you can drive into Syracuse, and know 
that you will get the supplies that you 
need and be back home the same day. 
Prive right in to our place. NO PARK- 
ING LIMIT. 
Complete stock 

SUPPLIES all the 


A. |. ROOT CO. of SYRACUSE 


1631 West Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 


ASK DAD, HE KNOWS. 


transportation 


of ROOT QUALITY 


time 
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New Catalog Ready 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Root’s Goods of High Quality 
Three-ply foundativn, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipments. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 


Vn " SLU Ue 


Bee Supplies 


= We Handle the Best Bee Supplies. 


TELE LL 








= PROMPT SERVICE = Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo 
= E FREIGHT ; 
5 QUALITY GOODS - NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
: On and after March Ist, I shall be located i: 
Ask for 64-page Catalog. my new Pace Banyan at 237 Park St., Medford 
“te, where I shall continue to carry a full line of 
: , v00M $ on supplies for the beekeeper. 1924 catalog or 
= request. 
~~ Brattleboro, Vermont H. H. JEPSON 
anes 237 Park St. Medford, 55 Mass. 


MIM nti Mant (Formerly at 182 Friend St., Boston. ul 


THE HOME fo) | LO), 1 a 1 





MANY of our customers live some distance from Medina, and find 
it just as safe and convenient to bank with us by mail as if they 
visited the bank in person. An inquiry will not obligate you. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits—more than $130,000.00 


BANKING 
BY 


MAIL meee Len) le) an = 7-4 1G © atte 


A.T. SPITZER Pres E.R. ROOT vice PRES. E.B.SPITZER casaier 














BEE SUPPLIES 


Root Quality Bee Supplies are standard everywhere be- 
cause they are the best. We carry a complete line. 
Te SEND FOR 64-PAGE CATALOG. 


A. |. ROOT GOMPANY OF ST. PAUL 


=Bee Suppiies—— 289 EAST SIXTH STREET. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
































market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


b4 7? 
falcon 
SUPPLIES --- QUEENS ---- FOUNDATION 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 














You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
| 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. ))) 
) 
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MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE 
BRED 





f 


Select Three-Band and Golden 

Italian Queens will please you. 

Place your orders now for May 
first deliveries. 


—PRICES— 


Untested—1, $1.25; 6. $7.00; 12, $14.00. Se- 
lect Untested—1, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $16.00. 
Select Tested—1, $2.50, 6, $12.00; 12, $22.00. 

Write for descriptive circular and prices 
per hundred. 


All correspondence will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


HARDIN S. FOSTER, Manager. 


COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE 


Achord’s Bees and Queens 
for 1924 


CULTURE 405 








QUEENS. 


Select untested, $1.25 each; ten, $11.50; 
twenty-five, $25.00. Select tested queens, 
$2.00 each. 





TERMS: 20 per cent with order to secure re 
served shipping date. Balance just before ship- 
ment. Safe arrival guaranteed. No bee disease 
in this district. Inspection certificate with 
every shipment. : 

We have two of the largest, best equipped 
queen-rearing apiaries in the South, also a 
series of outyards of fine honey-producing 
three-banded Italian bees which we run exclu- 
sively for package bees. We can give you the 
very best in bees, queens and service. 


W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 











UNTESTED JUNE i 
We ship only the highest quality 
three-banded Italian Queens and Bees. 
1 : — 


ear ae . 11.00 
50 er ose Cree 
100 rT 90.00 


TRY US FOR QUALITY AND 
SERVICE 


Queen CONNECTICUT Queens 


QUEENS 


THE NEW ENGLAND APIARIES 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


We guarantee satisfaction, safe ar 
rival and freedom from disease or 
money refunded. 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI 
WITH QUEEN. 
2 lbs. $4.50 ea., 10 or more, $4.00 ea. 
3 Ibs. $5.50 ea., 10 or more, $5.00 ea. 
2-frame Nuclei .... $4.50 ea. 
S-Oremne WOOGME 2. ccc cece $5.50 ea. 




















YOU 
BUY 


BEES AND QUEEN 


2? On Trust or On Certainty 


You either know you are going to get good queens and bees or you hope you are 
Hope may result in poor stock, delay, loss of colony and no honey 
first-class stock, prompt delivery, courteous treatment, satisfaction and profit. 


IN ONE OF 
TWO WAYS 


4-hands 


Knowledge means 





When you mail your order to FOREHAND you know you are buying QUEENS AND 
BEES on certainty. How about your next order? 

Untested queens, 1 to 12, $1.00 each: 12 to 25, 85e each. One |b. bees with queen, 
$3.25; two lbs. bees with queen, $5.25: three Ibs. bees with queen, $6.25; 10 or more 
packages of either, 25c less per package POSTAGE PAID ON BEES AND QUEENS 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. REMEMBER THE PRICE IS PREPAID ON 
PACKAGE BEES. Write for prices on large lots 


N. FOREHAND “- GONZALEZ, FLORIDA 
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Ohio Valley Queens Selected Queens | 


For Quality QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL 
For Service 




















A 


Our queens are giving wonderful re 
sults ; their colonies are producing 
large yields of honey. Try them and be 


Our aim and wishes are to please 
you, and our best advertisement is to | enc 
fill your order, large or small, with | pleased as others are. Mr. J. C. Smith, 
queens of the best honey-gathering Washington, D. C., states: ‘‘I have 
strain it is possible to rear. never made a purchase that gave the 


PRICES OF OUR QUEENS. satisfaction that your queens did; their 


quality was extremely high and I have 


en 


eng Re to 377° "Nes = never had better.”" We guarantee every 
Select Tested, after June 15. 1.75 each queen we ship to give entire satisfac 
Virgins (not mated) .++.. +50 each tion. Pure mating, safe arrival and 
FRAMES. prompt delivery guaranteed. Wings 
clipped free of charge on request. 
We have just taken the sale of the 
Russell patent frame. Being standard in PRICES. 
size, self-spacing and fits all standard 
hives. We are sure you will like it and Select Untested ‘ : $0.75 each 
offer you the frame at these | special en .65 each 
for $5.75. ae ae ann Select Tested .......... .. 1.50 each 





Ohio Valley Bee Go. Hayneville Apiary Company 


CATLETTSBURG, KY. Hayneville, Alabama 












































————— 
Leininger’s Strain of Make 1924/4 Success 


7 ij by; Buying 
talians ; 
Collier’s Italian Bees 


We have been queen-breeders for d 
nearly 50 years In all this time we an ueens 
have tested nearly every strain of Ital 
ian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful I 
selection and breeding we have succeed 
ed in producing a strain of bees sur 
passed by none but superior to many, 














do not claim to have the best bees in 
the South, but I do claim to have as 
good as can be bought. They are gentle, 
prolific and the best of honey-gatherers 











es at are gentle ; rres . A § 
bees that are gentle and great honey To know them, try them. If you are 
gatherers not satisfied I will replace or refund 

Therefore if you buy queens from us your money. Your money’s worth or 
you may be assured that back of them your money back You are the judge 
are nearly 50 years of careful breed- My aim is quality, quantity and quick 
ing for the production of honey. service. Safe delivery guaranteed in 

As we are located in a red clover I S. A. and Canada Orders will be 
belt, it is but natural that our bees shipped on a specified date 
should have a long-tongue reach. PRICES—QUEENS 

We will sell queens from this supe 1 6 12 100 
rior strain as follows: Untested .. $1.00 $5.75 $11.00 80.00 } 

Untested, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; Sel l nt -. I 25 6.50 12.00 90.00 ) 
12, $10.50: 100, $85.00 Sel Tested 3.00 each )) 

Tested, $1.50 each; select breeders Pound Packages with Select Untested { 
$5.00 to $10.00 each. Queens. \ 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 1to12 12 or more { 
teed. 2-Ib. package ., $4.50 each $4.25 each } 


Fred Leininger & Son - -_ E. COLLIER | 
( 





Delphos. Ohio Ramer, Alabama. 
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Honey 


That Will Sell Your 
Honey Well 


LITHOGRAPHED HONEY PAIL— 


The only soldered non-leak lithographed honey pail 
on the market. 


CARTONS FOR COMB HONEY— 


Attractive, sanitary and printed in colors. 


ROUND GLASS JARS— 


Your honey sells best in white glass jars with attractive 
labels. 


GLASS TUMBLERS— 
PLAIN TIN CONTAINERS— 
PARCEL POST CANS— 


COMB HONEY SHIPPING AND DISPLAY 
CASES— 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES— 


Built to meet the requirements of the railroads. How- 
ever they must be crated the same as other cases. 


WOOD SHIPPING CASE. 


—_—_ 9 ———__— 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


‘‘HOW TO SELL HONEY.”’ 


ROOT COMPANY @s¢ 


: Root le A. 1. ROOT C 


Bee Supeues— MEDINA, OHIO, U. S. A. Bee Supeiies—== 


Containers 
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Queens---Rhode Island---Queens 


Italian Northern-bred queens. Very gentle 
and hardy. Great workers. Untested, $1.25 
each; 6 for $7.00. 


Queens delivered after June 1. 


0. E. TULIP. ARLINGTON, RHODE ISLAND. | 
56 Lawrence Street. 


$i and se $1.50 


MAJOR’S IMPROVED QUEENS OF 
SUPREME QUALITY. 
Three-banded Italian Queens. 

So many beekeepers lose good queens in in 
troducing them. After several years of using 
push-in-the-comb cages, | am thoroughly con 
vinced the push-in-the-comb cage is the only 
cage to use for safe introduction -of queens. 
For that reason I have invented a push-in-the- 
comb cage, one that will go through the mail 
with candy, bees and queen already in the 
push-in-the-comb cage. No extra work to in 
troduce queens in my new cage. The kind of 

letters I received daily 
‘*Duanesburg, N. Y., July 12, 1923. 
‘“‘H. N. Major, South Wales, N. Y 

‘*‘Dear Sir—The queens arrived in fine shape 
and are dandies; this is the third season | 
have ordered queens from you. I find that 
your bees are hustlers, gentle, evenly marked 
and, the best of all, they winter well in this 
cold climate. In the last eight years I have 
had queens from over a dozen queen-breeders, 
and | consider yours the best. I wish I had 
my 275 colonies all headed with your queens 
Respectfully yours, Seward Van Auken.’’ 

I guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, free 
from disease. All orders greatly appreciated 
and acknowledged the same day as received 
Order now to avoid delay 





Select untested queen in my _ push-in-the 


comb cage $1.50 each Select untested mn 
small mailing cage, as we always used, $1.00 
each Make all foreign money orders payable 


to post office of East Aurora, N Y (not in 
cluding Canada) 


H. N. MAJOR, SOUTH WALES, N. Y. 


“The World is 


BEE CULTURE 


Italian Queens 


Can also furnish a few Goldens. Untested 
$1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12 or more, 90c eacl 
Satisfaction, prompt delivery and safe arriv 
guaranteed. 


RONALD KIRK, ROCKTON, PA. 


DO YOU WANT A BIG 
HONEY CROP? 


THEN HEAD YOUR COLONIES WITH 
OUR IMPORTED STOCK FROM 
ITALY. 


JUNE, 192 


Mr. Albert Peterson, Turtle Lake. Wis., 
writes: ‘‘ Your queens have given me th: 
very best satisfaction. My best colony 
last year was headed with one of you! 
queens which stored 325 pounds of clo 
ver honey.’’ 


THAGARD’S ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


BRED FOR QUALITY 


have stood the test with backlotters and 
America’s greatest honey producers 
They are hardy, gentle, prolific and won 
derful honey-gatherers. 

Untested: 1 to 4, $1.00; 5 to 11, 80e; 
12 to 25, 75e. Write for prices in large 
lots. 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 


Our Market’ 


Benninghof Farm Queens 
PRODUCTION, GENTLENESS, COLOR 


For the first time in 1923 we brought to the attention of the American beekeepers our 
strain of Italian Bees, which we had been perfecting for the previous 20 years, to secure 
a race of bees superior to any that could be purchased 

In order that the beekeepers of the country might share in the advantages of these 
superior bees we offered for sale to interested parties a limited number of these excel 


lent queens 
The results last season were so highly 


UNTESTED 


satisfactory to our customers that we again 
place before the discriminating beekeeping public our superior queens. 
, : 


12 
$15.00 
25.00 


$ 8.00 
13.00 


For fall requeening in 100 lots on application. 
1 pI 


BENNINGHOF FARM, STATION F, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Honey for Sale---Case or Carlot 
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June Delivery on 
Berry’s Queens and ‘Package ‘Bees 


Transportation Paid | 





| 
After 28 years of seleet breeding our strain of three-banded Italian bees 
continue to excel for gentleness, disease-resisting qualities and honey pro 
duction. ‘* ’Nough said.’’ 
PRICES, TRANSPORTATION PREPAID 

1-lb. packages with select queens, $3.25 each; 12 up.......... $3.00 each 
14,-lb. packages with select queens, $4.25 each; 12 up......... $4.00 each 

2-lb. packages with select queens, $5.25 each; 12 up..... ....$5.00 each 

3-lb. packages with select queens, $6.25 each; 12 up.......... $6.00 each 
rr er cise a iee een a elle es $2.25 each; 12 up, $2.00 each 


We guarantee our bees and queens to arrive in good condition and to give 
entire satisfaction. Otherwise we will replace or return your money 
you may prefer. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


QUEENS. WHO CARES? 


We don’t care what you are accustomed to 
pay for the queens you have purchased. Price 
alone adds nothing to the value of a queen. 


You want to get the very best queens it is 
possible to produce We are in the field to 
BY RETURN MAIL inet this demand, and AT A PRICE THAT IS 
Mr. Beekeeper, now is the FAIR. 
time to give NORMAN In point of years in the business many have 


BROS.’ 3-banded Italian | ys beaten. TEN YEARS OF QUEEN-REAR.- 
Queens a trial. ING SERVICE TO THE AMERICAN BEE- 
Head your colonies with a 75c queen, not a KEEPERS, IN THE QUEEN CENTER OF 
cheap queen but a queen of the best at a THE WORLD. has gained for us experience 
cheap price and watch them build up and ind a knowledge of the art, probably enjoyed 
prove to your satisfaction. You risk not a by few. 

brown penny; if you are not satisfied, just re 
turn them, and we will replace or refund your 


Untested Select Queens.......... $1.00 each; 6 for for $5.50; 12 up, 75c each | 


us 












































With the rush of the package season over, 
we can divert our every attention to our 


mg — t ao a fair core to — queen business, which is increasing by leaps 
one that purchases queens en you intro na 3 me Oar canecits 4 en 

. . ‘ ind bounds ur capacity is now 1200 queens 
duce NORMAN BROS. queens beekeepers, you y 7 1 


per month. Still we are hard pressed to get all 
of them out on schedule. NOW, WHO CARES? 


‘*‘The hundreds who buy our queens.’’ 


can feel assured you have a good queen, one 
that will do her duty and as good as can be 
hought for the money; you will have a queen 


vhich is backed by years of improving and Nothing but the best is good enough for our 
selecting from the finest mothers and mated ‘ustomers. We guarantee: Pure mating, abso- 
to drones that are selected. Our bees are hardy, lutely no disease, safe arrival and satisfactory 
prolific, disease-resisting and honey-gatherers. service after proper introduction 

PRICES JUNE AND JULY Do you eare for QUALITY, SERVICE and 

1 6 12 100 A SQUARE DEAL? Then address your orders 

Unt. Queens ...-$0.75 $4.40 $8.50 $65.00 to 
Select Untested 90 5.25 10.00 75.00 


tested Queens «2. 130 9.00 13 “fensen’s cA piaries 


Select Tested 75 each. 


(uarantee.—We guarantee pure mating. safe Crawford, Miss. 


irrival, free from disease and satisfaction in 


S. A. and Canada ‘‘WE CARE FOR YOUR QUEEN WANTS.’’ 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES | ter inmarea,’Setect untested, $120: $13.00 


dozen. Tested, $1.50 Sreeders, $5.00. For de 
NAFTEL, ALABAMA Ist 


livery after July discount 10% 
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2 32 YEARS AGO 


Commercial queen-rearing was in its infancy. The shipping of bees 
in combless packages was unheard of. 

Nie Our years as specialists in this business date back to 1892. We com- 
menced almost at the beginning and have grown with the industry. 


EL 
. 


HUNUOUAO EEE 


Not only have we grown in size, but the fine qualities of our strain 
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of bees and our good service have improved with the passing years. 





Today we offer you service that really pleases and a strain of bees 
that is THRIFTY. We offer you the 
century ’s work and study among the bees. 


results of over a quarter of a 


If you have not tried our thrifty bees and good service, may we not 
send you our oe literature? 

UNTESTED QUEENS: 1, $1.00; 
quantities and other grades upon 


12 to 25, 85e; 25 to 50. 80e. Larger 
application. 
POUND BEES by express and parcel post at attractive prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA . 


n: “ye Nicall a REIS 























Good Queens Pay 


for Themselves 


Only prolific queens can give the thou- 
sands of nectar-gatherers necessary to 
harvest a 100 per cent crop. 


MAKE YOUR COLONIES STRONG 
NOW WITH 


Citronelle Queens 


Queen-rearing has been our life study. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 
Three-Banded or Golden 
Queens after April 1. 
Select Untested—1 Queen, $1.20; 12 
Queens, $11.00; 100 Queens, $85.00 
Untested—-1 Queen, $1.00; 12 Queens, 

$10.00; 100 Queens, $75.00 
Tested—1 Queen, $1.50; 12 Queens, 
$17.00. Breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 ea 
Golden queens are reared five miles from 
other breeding yards. Package bees, 
nuclei or full colonies 
quoted on request. 
BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY. ONLY 
10% REQUIRED. BALANCE BE 
FORE SHIPMENT. 


The Citronelle Apiaries 


Citronelle, Alabama 




















CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY APIARIES 


Offer you “PRODUCTION 
BRED” Italian Bees 
and Queens 


From queen and drone mothers that 
are carefully selected. Our stock is 
hardy, gentle, very prolific and is win- 
ning favor as a honey-producing strain 
wherever it is introduced, both here 
and abroad. 


Ready June 1. Untested queens. 1 
$1.00; 12, $12.00; 50, $47.50; 100, 
$90.00. 


Package bees and nuclei with queen: 
2 lbs., $4.50; 3 lIbs., $5.50; 2-frame 
nuclei, $5.00; 3-frame, $6.00. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


eA. E. Crandall 


Berlin, Connecticut 
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We Have Reduced Our Glass and 
| Tin Honey Container Prices 
\ 
 214-pound Cans in crates of 100.................... $3.50 per crate 
5-pound Pails in crates of 100.................44. 6.50 per crate 
10-pound Pails in crates of 50.................... 5.00 per crate 
\ 60-pound Tins, new, 2 tins per case............... .90 per crate 
GLASS JARS WITH GOLD-LACQUERED CAPS 
8-ounce capacity, 3 dozen per carton............. $1.35 per carton 
16-ounce capacity, 2 dozen per carton............. 1.20 per carton 
3-pound or quart, 1 dozen per carton............. .90 per carton 
HONEY 
Wyoming Water White Clover, 60-lb. tins crystallized. ..13¢ per Ib. 
Light Amber West Indian 60-lb. tins, liquid............. 11c per lb. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
1331 OCEAN AVENUE. 














QUEENS QUEENS 


SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


So far as your 1924 crop is concerned, this is the most important month. Failures and delays 
will mean so much to you that you can not afford to take a chance on placing your order. We are 
going to tell you what we have; you can be the judge whether or not you can afford to risk us 
with your orders for QUEENS. We have everything else out of the way and not a thing to do 
but take care of your orders for queens. We have 2000 nucleus mating queens. We have every 
bit of this equipment in the best possible condition for producing the most and ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST QUEENS THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE. Everything that forethought 
can supply is ready to handle your order to your entire satisfaction. We have sufficient and 
competent office help that will acknowledge every order, whether for one or one thousand queens, 
and advise you when you can expect your queens. Most of the time we are able to ship orders 
of 100 within two days of receipt. If you are in a rush, get your bank to wire night letter for 
queens you want, and guarantee payment The time you will save will more than pay for the 
message. 


Two-pound package or two-frame nucleus with queen, $4.50; tem or more............... $4.00 
Three-pound package or three-frame nucleus with en. $5. a. & fae $5.00 
One Untested Italian Queen.................. .To June 15th, $1.25; after June 15 sth, $1.00 
r,t 2 >Re oes intel Seeat To June 15th, $1.00; after June 15th, -75 
One Tested Italian ue. ; ‘aca ek we eke .To June 15th, $2.00; after June 15th, 1.25 
. fF errr rrr rere Te .To June 15th, $1.50; after June 15th, 1.00 


rou ume or surrxiss THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 
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QUEENS NOS 25 QUEENS 


Banded, Leather-Colored 











For hardiness, prolificness, gentleness and honey-gathering qualities they 
cannot be excelled. Mr. C. F. Brown. Fairchild, Wis., writes: ‘‘The colonies 
headed with your queens wintered the best of any of them. Am 68 years old, 
having handled bees for 52 years. Think I am competent to know what con- 
stitutes a hardy strain. Yours are the best I ever owned.’’ 





Prices Balance of Season. Select (one grade) Untested. 


i eee a ee ed ce $1.00 each 
3 3 fl ee eee ee 20 each 
et et ee guide ca peeeawewes SO each 
SF Fk, Se ee errr re pe 75D each 
PEE SND 2s od ccvkasnensanas caus 2.00 each 


Shipment can be made by return mail or on dates to suit purchaser. Safei 
arrival, pure mating, perfect queens, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No 
disease. 


JASPER KNIGHT, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA, 


UEENS “Sac QUEEN 


During the balance of season we will sell Quality Queens at the above 
price. Over 1500 mating nuelei will be run for Summer Queens. Note the 
following testimonial : 



































‘I like your queens very much and am using them for queen-rearing. They are 
prolitic keepil e the cells filled to the top bar I have two batches of cells under 
construction and expect to rear some from each queen, so that if any of the queens 
should die I will have some of her strain in my yards.’’—Mathilde Candler, Cass 
ville, Wis 


| can ship a few three-frame nuclei with Italian Queens during June and 
July at $4.50 each. They will each contain an extra pound of bees. The 
following testimonial just received from Mr. A. S. Crooker, 357 Atlanta 
St., Pasadena, California: 
‘Bees arrived April 25th, 1924, in fine condition There was not more than a 
cup of dead bees, which is quite remarkable considering that they must have been 


on the road more than a week. The queen was in perfect condition, I placed them in 
the hive about eleven o'clock and they went to work at once.’’ 


| guarantee safe arrival and absolutely free from disease. Tested queens 
$1.00 each. 


Root Quality Supplies, Full Stock at all Times 


A, R. IRISH, BOX 134, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Root’s Roadside 









THE NEW STYLE 


S LB PAIL $1.50 
QUART JAR 1.00. 
COMB HONEY .35_ 

FRESH ECCS 















Neat, Attractive 
Letters Quickly 
Changed 


ROOT’S ROADSIDE SIGN is the best and cheapest sign offered the roadside seller today. The 
sign that says STOP and BUY. Your profits for one day will more than pay for the sign. Letters 
easily removed and charged as illustrated. Furnished in two sizes and either single or double 
face with complete sets of water-proof wooden letters and figures. (Double-faced sign has two 
complete sets of letters and figures.) Remember other signs with quickly removable letters will cost 
you very much more. Order your sign now and have it when your honey, fruit, vegetables, etc. 
are ready to sell 
EARLY ORDER OFFER.—Upon deposit of $1.00 with order we will ship roadside sign C. O. D. 
for balance. Send in your order with $1.00 now. This will insure your getting your board by 
July 15. If not satisfactory we will refund your money. 
11%. x 3-foot size, single face (70 letters and figures) $4.95 
2x 3-foot size. single face (88 letters and figures) ' eee Tres ee Te 7.45 
Small size (double face), $7.95; large size (double face), parcel post or exp. charges ex., $11.45 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


W eather Proof 


Readable from 


Any Angle 






HOW EASY 
70 CHANGE 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY AT LESS COST 


SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 


—_—_g——_——- 


Special Prices 


THE DIAMOND __ 
HIVE, K. D. 


Wood cover, reversible 
bottom-board, standard 
Hoffman _ self-spacing 
frames, 10-frame size, 
per crate of five (5) 
complete hives, 


$12.00 


THE STIRLING 
HIVE,-K. D. 


Metal cover, reversible 
bottom-board, standard 
Hoffman self - spacing 
frames, 10-frame size, 
per crate of five (5) 
complete hives, 


$15.00 








per crate. per crate. 
STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVE BODIES, with Hoffman $6 7 5 
self-spacing frames, K. D. Per crate of 5......:.........22000- . 


STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVE BODIES without frames, K. D. $ 4 00 
re Per Ferre ee ee ee . 


JUMBO HIVE BODIES with frames, K. D. $8 00 
ee EE Oe Wie cnn acs ba SGOGChAE CEDAW Ras bbe ndeds se deerannaned ° 
COMB SUPERS, No. 1 style, 41/4x41,x17%”", with section- $ 4 50 
holders, sepatators, BK. D. Per crate Of &... 2... cccccccccccecs ° 
STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES. $5 e0) 
a oe ok a dru gai Oa aa eRe ee An ae a ke eh eee erere ° 


MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION. THIN SUPER FOUNDATION. 


5-pound packages ere.6—C UCU 5-pound packages ‘ ..65c¢ per Ib 
25 pounds or more.........55c per Ib. 25 pounds or more.........60c per lb. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, INC. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Only One 
Hutzelman Solution 


For the Treatment of 
American Foul Brood 


To make this solution properly requires a complete 
knowledge of the chemistry of the ingredients used, as 
well as skill in the mixing. 


0 0 0 8) 


All new materials used by me in my solution are 
analyzed, re-processed, and refined, so as to avoid taint- 
ing the honey or poisoning the brood. 


0 0 0 0 


Investigation has shown that out of forty-nine spe- 
cimens of formaldehyde obtained on the open market, 
forty-eight contained decomposition products which are 
injurious to the honey and bees. 


0 0 0 0 


Ordinary denatured alcohol as sold everywhere 
ought never to be used in the preparation of the alcohol- 
formalin solution, on account of the poisons it contains 
that would taint the honey or kill the brood. 


0 0 0 0 


The solution I offer is guaranteed not to leave any 
trace of poison or foreign odor in the combs after drying. 


oO oO 0 0 


Patents pending in the United States and Canada. 


For further information write 


“f. C. Hutzelman, M. D. 


Glendale, Ohio 
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The Smoker 


You Ought to Own 


HE most important invention in 
beekeeping, as little can be accom 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 


The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for over 40 
years in this and many foreign coun 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 
the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
haveh inged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an abun- 
dance of draft holes, the 4-inch size 
having 381 holes, equal to an opening 
of 2-inch square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur- 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
moref uel, give more smoke. require fill 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and aecessories. Special circu 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 
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NEW INGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 















BIG SMOKE—With Shield. 
Fire Pot, 4x10. 


NEWBINGHAM 4 
REE SMOKER © 


PAT. 











DOCTOR. 
Fire Pot, 3% x 7. 














LITTLE WONDER. 


Fire Pot, 3x5%. 
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The Diamond Match Co. 


APIARY DEPT. 








Manufacturers of 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


The entire resources of this great plant are now near to you 




















The Diamond Match Co.'s Factories and Yards at Chico. Calif., cover 220 acres. 


To meet the ever increasing demand for ‘* Diamond’’ Beekeepers’ Supplies, dis 
tributing warehouses have been established at Woodhaven, New York (Tloff 
man & Hauck); St. Louis, (The Diamond Match Co.); New Orleans, (The Dia 
mond Mateh Co.). This will enable Beekeepers to obtain their supplies prompt 


ly and at a greatly reduced cost. 


PRICE Our emblem the ‘‘Diamond’’ is protected QUALITY 
; , by excellence of workmanship. 
Every dollar paid Diamond Hives, ete 
stands for actual value which are manufac 
received; no money tured from Sugar 


Pine from our own 
forests, present every 
desirable feature, and 
embody every improve 
ment in design and 
betterment in construc 


that is paid us is wast 
ed in ineflicient meth 
ods or by lack of intel 
ligent foresight. From 
the falling of the tree 
to the finished hive, no 





middleman takes out tion. Diamond Hives 
tage of this saving is THE DIAMOND POINTS OF jie oe nian 
given to the purchaser. DISTRIBUTION. world-wide. 





Beekeepers who study economy should consider the use of the Diamond Stan- 
dard Supplies in their apiary. Diamond Foundation is uniformly 


excellent and means Foundation Satisfaction. 


Write the Diamond Match Co., Apiary Department, Chico, California, for free catalog 
Send all orders and inquiries to Chico, Calif. Shipment will be made 
) from nearest distributing point named above i 
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Attractively decorated in green 
and orange, in an appropriate 
design. Lithographed containers 
like this are permanent adver- 
tisements for their users. 


Half the Sale is 
in the Package 


Give your honey every 
chance—pack it in this 
lithographed container 





OU have to use some kind of package for your honey. 
Why not use the one that will do most to help sell 
your brand? 
Lithographed cans give your honey its best chance. They 
re-invite old customers and attract new ones. 
Here’s a brilliant, salesemaking honey pail, available to 
you at very reasonable cost. It carries your name and 
brand in the space indicated. It identifies your honey to 
your customers. It helps you build up a steady trade— 
your own trade. 


Write for sample and details 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 














